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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


As the close of the session approaches, the House of Commons 
despatches business with increased and increasing speed. This 
week, Poor-law Continuance, Patent-law Amendment, Outrages 

















Duke of Buckingham used to drink at parting with his club of 
pendables, “ May as many of us as are not hanged in the mean 
time be present at our next merry meeting.” 

The heroes of Homer duly conclude their councils of war, and 
arrange their plans of battle, before they set about those banquets 
which their poet describes with a zest that stirs contagious appe- 
tite: with like caution the Commoners of the Derby Cabinet are 
making haste to issue their appeals to the electors before betaking 
themselves to Greenwich. Towards the close of last week, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer transmitted to his constituents in 
Bucks a postseript to his address; and this week has brought forth 





| addresses from the Secretary for the Colonies, the Secretary at War, 


: | the First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, the President of the 
é | Poor-law Board, and the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 


fairs. Lord Stanley and Lord John Manners expressly disclaim any 
wish to revert to Protection. The disclaimer of the latter seems to 
contain an untoward admission : after declaring his preference fora 
system under which “ moderate ” customs-duties should be levied on 
“all articles of foreign production,” he adds, that “ if, however, the 
country prefer that justice should be done to the productive classes 
and the necessary revenue raised by other ways,” he will not op- 
| pose this act of justice. Sir John Pakington and Major Beresford 
ass over the question of Protection in solemn silence. Sir John 


(ieslend) Continuance, Genseal Sowers, Booed of Health Bille, and Mrrollope evidently parts from Protection with a breaking heart. 


the like, have been knocked off in no time. 
every session are spent by Members in looking at the work before 
them and talking of other matters; the rest, in finishing off any 
way the jobs they have been so long in beginning. 

Part of a sitting was occupied by Lord John Russell's insisting 
upon once again vindicating his claims to the Opposition leader- 
ship by a review of Ministerial misdoings. The theme selected 
was the Minute of the Committee of Council on Education relative 
to the management-clauses; a topic which Lord John left pretty 
much where he found it. The Minute remains to cut out work for 
the present Ministers or their successors in a future session ; for 
matters will not be allowed to stand as it has placed them. 
With this conviction, we, much meditating, place on record, 
in a later page,* a contribution towards the solution of this 
knotted difficult 
of Council ma 


flocks may be provided for in combination with free unsectarian 
secular education. This would put an end to all the wrangling 


about “ management-clauses,” by rendering them ee a 


A “gentle passage at arms” took place between Mr. G 
and the Secretary 


Colonial Bishopries Bill of the former. 


lation on the subject was unneces As in the debate on the 
Frome Vicarage case, Sir William Page Wood brought his legal 
knowledge and superiority to partisan feelings to the aid of Mr. 
Gladstone; showing that the bill was needed, and that it made 
ample provision for securing the rights of all members of the 
Church of England, without encroaching on those of other com- 
munions. The amended bill—not to legislate in Church affairs for 
the Colonies, but to remove obstructions to their legislating for 
themselves—is to be printed and sent to the Colonies during the 
recess, in order to its reintroduction next session with the benefit 
of local criticism and suggestions. 

These brief episodes of discussion notwithstanding, the House 
has made such progress that the Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks 
another week may suffice to finish its labours. 

In the House of Lords, Mr. Mather’s case has again been venti- 
lated; but nothing was elicited to throw new light on the case. 
Lord Campbell, in his capacity of relative, undertook the defence 
of Mr. Scarlett; and Lord Seinedeny astonished the Peers and 
the public by gravely enumerating among the courses open to Mr. 
Mather in the first instance, that of challenging his assailant. 
Apropos of the New Zealand Bill, some not uninstructive discus- 
sions were raised, but rather relating to the general interests of 
colonies than to the special measure; which passed the second 
reading without opposition. 

* “ New Starting-point for Church and State Education,” page 609. 





There is something touching in the idea of Ministers eating 
their white-bait dinner on the very eve of a general election. 
Imagination pictures the Commoners among them proceeding 
straight from the festive board to the hustings, as the heroes of 
Waterloo rushed from the ball-room at Brussels to the field, and 
went through the toil and dangers of the three well-fought days in 
their pumps and silk-stockings. Or it calls up the image of Lord 
Derby filling a parting cup to the toast, “ May all who can con- 
trive to get seats meet us here at this time next year”; as the 

[Laresr Eprrion.] 


Thus, two-thirds of 


: we endeavour to show, not how the Minute | 
e amended, for that would be waste of time, but | 
how the control of the clergy over the religious training of their | 


of State for the Colonies with reference to the | P 
Mr. Horsman attacked | 
the bill, on the grounds that it came from a suspicious quarter, | 
that it went to vest despotic powers in the Bishops, and that legis- | 


| Lord Stanley’s address owes its only importance to its emanating 
| from his father’s son. The h« a“ youth speaks of the present 
| Government as having inherited from their predecessors a legacy 

of uneffected reforms; and tells the agriculturists that they 
| have nothing to expect but from fiscal economy and revision, 

in language that might become a member of the Financial Re- 
| form Association. But the most curious features of this address 

are, that while emphatically eulogizing the good deeds of the 
| Colonial Secretary, he preserves an expressive silence respect- 
'ing the doings of the head of his own department; and that 
| he utters a solemn condemnation of the sectarian policy of the 
| Durham Letter and the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, while his col- 
leagues are as earnest in their professions of zeal for “ our Pro- 
testant Constitution” as Mr. Spooner or Exeter Hall could wish. 
As far as can be gathered from the majority of the Ministerial ad- 
dresses, Lord Derby’s Government goes to the country on no 
distinct specific questions, but on vague general protestations of 
a determination to uphold “ our institutions”: and the vagueness 
| of this phraseology is rendered more remarkable by the dogma of 
their organs in the press, that “ no particular opinions should be 
ressed forward in a manner to endanger this object.” A humor- 
ist of last century thought the abstract idea of a Lord Mayor an 
absurdity and impossibility; but our Ministerialists find no diffi- 
culty in conceiving an abstract idea of Conservatism stripped of all 
“ particular opinions.” 





The interest of the impending elections is far from engrossing 
the whole of the public mind. The restlessly active cut out for 
themselves work—half-business half-pleasure, or half-political half- 
personal—which has little concern with the elections. The week 
now ending has witnessed a splendid Commemoration at Oxford ; a 
crowded floricultural show in the Regent’s Park ; a meeting of the 
Society for Improving the Dwellings of the Labouring Classes; a 

rand dinner of the Sheriffs of Middlesex; a meeting of the Law 
| Reform Society; and a bitter reciprocal pelting of each other with 
‘mud by a ci-devant Romish priest converted to Protestantism and 
a ci-devyant Anglican clergyman converted to Romanism, in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. Each of these fétes or movements has 
been to great numbers the most important object of the moment; 
and if society were carefully analyzed, it would be found composed 
of an infinite number of small circles each entirely absorbed in 
cares, pleasures, and objects equally remote from the mighty poli- 
tical struggles of the day. Politicians are apt to exaggerate 
amazingly the number of eyes that are turned upon them and 
watching their operations with interest. Even in free countries, 
the business of the state devolves upon a renee apenas, | small 
minority of professional politicians. Politics engage a very limited 
portion of the thoughts of the public. Society has a thousand 
| other cares—some of them perhaps of more real importance. 





It may be doubted whether despotism can cloak itself under any 
external show of popular institutions. Even the sham representative 
assembly of the French President has run restive. It has presumed 
to criticize and amend his budget ; and, in spite of a Presidential 
rescript, informing them that they had exceeded the bounds pre- 
scribed to them, they have adhered to their amendments. The 
autocratical President adopted the extreme course of attending the 
discussion in person ; calculating, no doubt, on the influence of the 
“yultus instantis tyranni”; but this only provoked excursive 
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what does all this avai 


sympathy and support. 
official report of th 
coming. 


roposed a compromise between the 


tled by Louis 


Princess Adelaide of Orleans. 


packing of the Council. 





brought 


fewer admirers, has also fewer inveterate opponents. 


tician in the United States, and the place he occupies in 


mediocrity to the highest charges of the state. 


but certain. 





well their constitutions can resist the miasma of the marshes in 
that unhealthy season. Preparations are making at all the three 
Presidencies to forward considerable reinforcements as soon as the 
season for resuming active operations shall arrive. This may be 
from a conviction that the resistance of the Burmese is likely to 


Rangoon as to call for a large supply of recruits. 
Hebates ant Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, June 21. Law of Marriage with a deceased Wife’s 
Sister; Petitions against—County Courts Further Extension Bill—The Mather 
Correspondence, brought under notice by Lord Beaumont, on a motion for papers. 

Tuesday, June 22. New Zealand Government Bill, read a second time. 

Thursday, June 24. Suitors in Chancery Relief Bill, passed through Committee 
—Hereditary Casual Revenues in the Colonies Bill, read a third time and passed — 
Poor-law Continuance Bill, Metropolis Water Supply Bill, and Thames Embankment 
Bill, read a second time. 

Friday, June 25. Surrender of Criminals to France ; Statement and discussion— 
New Zealand Government Bill, passed through Committee. 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, June 21. Morning sitting. Poor-law Board Con- 








politan Burials Bill, considered in Committee, and progress reported. Evening sit- 
ting. Business of the House—Minute of Council on Education, brought under 
notice by Lord John Russell—Crime and Outrage (Ireland) Bill, passed through 
Committee—Encumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill, passed through Committee. 

T , June 22. Morning sitting. ilitia Pay Bill, read a third time and 
assed—Metropolitan Burials Bill, considered in Committee to clause 37th. Even- 
ing sitting. Valuation (Ireland) Bill, considered in Committee—Common Law Pro- 

cedure Bill, read a third time and passed. 
Wednesday, June 23. Colonial Church; Mr. Gladstone’s Resolution authorizing 
a new Bill agreed to—Metropolitan Burials Bill, passed through Committee— Patent 
Law Amendment Bill, and Enucumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill, and Metropolitan 
Sewers Bill, read a third time and passed—Ameers of Upper Scinde; Policy of the 
Government reviewed by Lord Jocelyn, on a motion for Papers; debate adjourned. 

Thursday, June 24. orning sitting. Metropolitan Burials ; Motion on Compen- 
sations, negatived—Ameers of Scinde; Lord Jocelyn’s Motion d to— Business 
of the day being disposed of before two o’clock, House adjourned. 

oe | June 25. Episcopal Titles in Scotland; Mr. Gladstone’s Amendment in a 

Scotch Bill carried by 64 to 15—Ecclesiastical Precedence in New South Wales ; 
Statement by Sir John Pakington—Access to St. James’s Park, the Chicory Trea- 
sury Minute, the Cape of Good Hope ; Statements—Metropolitan Burials Bill, passes 
out of Committee—Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill; the Lords’ Amendments de- 
bated and agreed to— House adjourned at seven o'clock, till next Tuesday. 


TIME- TABLE, 








The Lords. | The Commons, 
Hour of Hourof | Hour of Hour of 

Meeting. Adjournment. | Meeting. Adjournment, 
Monday vavceseeeeees Sh .(m) 12h 20m | Monday cecsesscecess Noon .... 4h Om 
| Gh .(m) 2h 30m 
Tuesday .. cose Sh +» 10h 35m | Tuesday ....++. Noon .... 3h 50m 
6h .(m) th lim 
Wednesday .......... No Sitting. | Wednesday.... Noon .... 6h Om 
Thursday ......00-05 Sh .... Sh lim | Thursday ... . Noon .... Ih 45m 
Briday cccccesccccses 5h 8h 45m | Friday......0.- eos 2h... 7h Om 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 20h 55m | Sittings this Week, 7; Time, 36h 20m 
this Session, 64; — I46h 25m ' this Session, 89; — 586h 18m 








Tur New Epvcation Minute. 
By arrangement made last week with the Government, on the motion 
that the Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill, as amended, be con- 
sidered, Lord Joun Russexu called attention to the alteration lately 


cation. 


dissertations on the privileges of the body, as vehement, as 
loudly cheered, as much tolerated by their chairman, as they 
could have been in an English House of Commons, or in the 
Assembly so ——s dispersed on the 2d of December. But 

? In so faras France is concerned, this 
voice of opposition cannot penetrate beyond the walls of the apart- | ; 1 é 
ment in which the Legislative Body is immured. The prisoners of | when, under Lord Lansdowne, the Committee of the Privy Council on Edu- 
the Bastile might as well have attempted to appeal to popular | 
Next day all Paris looked in vain for the 
e sitting ; the hours passed, and none was forth- 


In the affair of the Orleans robbery, the Council of State has 
xecutive and the courts of 
w. It has confirmed the decree of the Prefect of the Seine as 
it regards the bone of the domains of Neuilly and Monceaux set- 
hilippe on his children in August 1830; it confirms 

the jurisdiction of the Tribunal of the Seine over the portions of 
Neuilly acquired by Louis Philippe after he came to the throne, 
and the undivided portion of Monceaux which belonged to the late | 
This partial concession to the ra- 
pacity of the President was only insured by the most barefaced 


The Presidential canvass of the United States has again resulted | 
in one of those compromises by which the competing claims of os- 
tensible — leaders are sacrificed and a man of little note is 

orward as candidate in order to secure unanimity. The 
Democratic Convention of Baltimore, finding the supporters of all 
the candidates previously in the field alike resolute not to give 
way, have agreed to substitute General Pierce, who, if he has 
The ques- 
tions and measures which are most important to Americans are so 
imperfectly known and appreciated on this side of the Atlantic, 
that the public services and talents displayed by an active poli- 
ublic 
opinion, may be entirely misunderstood. From the little that is 
known of General Pierce, he would seem to be an eligible enough 
candidate for the Presidency. Still it is obvious that the tendency 
of American institutions is to favour the elevation of inoffensive 
It appears to be 
understood that the nomination of General Pierce renders the suc- 
cess of the Democratical party at the next election of President all 


The invading forces in Burmah are to pass the rainy season at 
Rangoon ; possibly for the purpose of trying experimentally how 


be more obstinate and energetic than was at first anticipated ; or of 
an apprehension that cholera will so thin the ranks of the force at 


tinuance Bill, read a third time ; Amendments rejected, and bill passed—Metro- | 


made in the management-clauses by the Committee of Council on Edu- | 


Lord John said, he would accept the statement made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that nothing underhand was intended by the course which 
had been pursued, in first obtaining the Edueation vote and then altering 
the provisions for its distribution. He then sketched the history of the 
Edueation grant from 1882 te the present time, with the view of showing 
how the ey ope: originated. The first arrangements for dis- 
tributing the funds granted by Parliament for education were madc in 1839, 


cation was organized. These arrangements were accepted by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1841. But in 1847 some permanent arrangements were called 
for by circumstances, and these when made were called the manage- 
ment-clauses. Among other things, it was provided that the clergyman of 
the parish should not have absolute power; and this arrangement it was 
which so many efforts had been made to overturn by a portion of 
the clergy, small in point of numbers, but great in point of activity. 
Archdeacon Denison and other clergymen at different times proposed alter~ 
ations, which would have given all power to the clergyman ; they were re- 
jected, and the Committee of the National Society remained on amicable 
terms with the Committee of Council. But as soon as the present Govern- 
ment came in the whole aspect of things changed ; and on the 12th instant 
they came to the important resolution that has been made public in the 
Gazette. Hitherto the main feature of the arrangements for settling differ- 
ences between the local committee of a school and the clergyman was this— 
that in cases of difference, where the schoolmaster gave “ defective or un- 
sound instruction to the children in religion,” the bishop was the sole arbi- 
ter ; but in cases of difference other than the above the President of the 
Council chose an inspector of schools, (who is generally a clergyman,) and 
the bishop chose a clergyman, and these two arbitrators chose a lay magis- 
trate of the county for their umpire, whose decision was final. lus, in 
matters of religion the bishop was final judge; but in matters not of religion 
the final adjudication rested with a lay tribunal. The new Minute of Coun- 
cil has immensely widened the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical tribunal 
and narrowed that of the lay tribunal, by inserting in the description of 
the former the words “ or on other moral or religious grounds”’; for this 
word “ moral” includes every possible objection that could be taken against 
a schoolmaster. And Lord John contended that this subjection of the schoo! 
master to the clergyman would socially degrade him, at a time when en- 
lightened opinion is in favour of raising his social status. But in addition 
to this, the new regulations would so weaken the influence of the lay mem- 
bers of the local committees, that they would have hardly any motive for 
continuing in the management of the schools, and this would seriously di- 
minish their interest in the schools. On this point Lord John was empha- 
tic. ‘*Sir, the Church of England has its elements of strength, and it has 
also its elements of danger. I am of opinion that its elements of strength 
are very much greater than its elements of danger. Its elements of strength 
are, when it carries with it the codperation, the confidence, and the affection 
of the lay members of the Church; and its element of danger is, the being 
separated from the laity of the Church, seeking other means of gaining 
power and authority, and not resting its power and influence upon that ge- 
neral concurrence of sentiment on the part of the laity that has hitherto 
proved its best strength. The effect of the alteration in the minute is, in my 
opinion, to diminish the strength and increase the danger of the Church.” 
He did not think this would be very pernicious for some time to come; but 
he looked to the spirit and future tendeney of the change. “TI have heard it 
said, that in six or seven years, by the force of this minute, the laity will be 
excluded from the management of these schools. I doubt whether so great 
an effect will be produced. (‘* Hear, hear!’ from the Ministerial benches.) 
But it is a beginning on the part of a Government which has newly come to 
power—which owns itself not strong as regards the present Parliament—who 
acknowledged that their position dictated this session measures which were 
humble and useful, but who have begun with a measure of education which 
has neither humility nor utility for its characteristic.’’ (Cheers and langh- 
ter.) But if this is the case now, what will Government do supposing them 
to obtain greater power? They will totally destroy the system of popular 
education as it now exists, and place it on another basis. Already those 
members of the National Society who last year defeated Archdeacon Denison 

were alarmed by this giving in to him ; and among other things, it had been 
etated that an appeal must be made to the Crown not to issue the Queen’s 
letter, and that, if it were issued, those who distrusted the present opera- 
tions of the Society must refrain from contributing to its funds, 

It had been argued in . of the minute, that it only gave the local 
committees an alternative to choose either the old arrangement or the new one: 
but that statement is ye er for by means of the permanent trust-deed 
the terms are imposed on all subscribers hereafter ; so that if the subscribers 
hereafter wish to alter the arrangement, they have no power to do so. It is 
also invalid to argue from the fact that the bishops and priests of the Roman 
Catholic schools are allowed this provision: the principles of the Roman 
Catholic Church are very different from those of the Established Church ; for 
the Established Church consists not of the clergy alone, but of the cler: 
and laity; and Lord John believed many Members opposite thought wit 
him, that the strength of the Church of England consists in having the 
support of the laity as well as the clergy. ‘But, if that is the case, I say 
that the Government of this country ought to be most careful in making any 
alteration in the mode in which these grants have been distributed, or in 
suffering the impression to go forth that hereafter the schoolmaster in all 
Church of England schools is to depend upon the will of the minister of the 

ish and the bishop, without any interference on the part of the laity.” 
Iowever, Lord Derby's assurance that the grant would not be distributed 
under the new minute till a new vote shall have been passed, was, so far, a 
security for the present. Lord John hoped that in the interval the matter 
will be considered by the Government and by the people of this country, and 


| 


| that they will see how important it is not to disturb a system which has been 


working harmoniously, and which is working great good, but rather to 
maintain that system than to seek to overturn it. 

Mr. Watpote sketched the history of the Education grants from his 
point of view, in order to deduce conclusions from that history very dif- 
ferent from those brought out by Lord John Russell. 

From 1840 to 1846, that is to say, as long as the Conservative Govern- 
ment remained in power, the grant was subject to no further control than 
was necessary for the inspection and examination of the schools; a distinct 
rule was laid down not to exercise any control over internal management 
or discipline. Then the great change of the management-clauses was brought 
about, not openly by announcing it to Parliament, but by announcement in 
private letters, which told the parties concerned that this most important 
change had been unostentatiously effected, but gave them to understand that 
not a shilling would be distributed except on the new conditions. The 
National Society continually strove against the new arrangement; and the 
relaxation now made, instead of increasing differences, must restore har- 
mony. He treated as an extraordinary illusion the notion that this new 
relaxation is the imposing of new management-clauses; he insisted that 
only an option of adopting the new arrangement has been offered to 
promoters of schools; and he justified the principle of this concession, 
on the ground that the liberty of free action ought not to be restrained ex- 
cept in the event of the funds granted by Parliament being applied to pur- 
poses detrimental to the public good. The principle on which they had 
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proceeded was ingly this, that the promoter of a school should be at liberty 
to constitute it as he likes, and be entitled to receive a portion of the public 
money in the same way as other persons who have precisely the same free- 
dom of action as himself. “ If my own opinion were to be consulted with respect 
to these schools, I should wish the lay element to constitute a great part of 
the controlling power: but because that is my opinion, I must not be so un- 
just as to deprive another person, who thinks he can constitute a school in a 
fetter way, from coming to Parliament and saying, ‘If you grant money for | 





the purpose of carrying on the great work of education, I am entitled to a 
portion of it.’ Should you take this course, you would take away from many 
rsons the inducement which exists to found schools.” 

Mr. Walpole made this reply to Lord John Russell’s reference to the weak- 
ness and strength of the Church—“ I am of opinion with the noble Lord, that 
the Church of England has her elements of weakness as well as of strength. | 
Her weakness has unfortunately appeared too much of late years when ‘ heavy 
blows and great discouragement’ a been inflicted on her by the Govern- 
ment. (Loud cheers.) The elements of strength will still remain to theChurch | 
if her members agree together to allow each other perfect freedom of action 
to manage the schools they formed in their own way, without interference 
on the part of the Government. That object will, I believe, be promoted by | 
the Minutes in Council. All parties will now find themselves, for the first 
time, placed on a fair footing of equality ; and henceforth we may anticipate 
that there will be no rivalry among them except with the desire of ex- 
celling in promoting the common cause of education. Believing the re- 
laxation announced by the minute to be wise in itself, and that it will be at- 
tended with most beneficial consequences by closing the differences heretofore 
existing in the Church, I feel confident that a greater boon could not have | 
been conferred on the Church and on the country to which it belongs.”’ 

Sir Harry Verney thought that the honour of Parliament was 
pledged to the Minutes as they stood before the present alteration. 

Mr, Giapstone spoke in criticism of what fell from both parties. 

He held it to be impossible to agree with Mr. Walpole in the doctrine that 
unlimited freedom is to be given to the founders of schools as to what is to 
be taught in the schools. He went on to speak of the main subject-matter 
as overrated in importance. “I was certainly surprised, after all I had 
heard of satisfaction on the one hand and of alarm on the other, to find that 
the case is not unlike that with which we are all familiar, of the mountain 
and the mouse, when we conie to compare the considerable fears of one side 
and the sanguine hopes of another with the very small results as brought 
before us in the marginal notes of the paper now in our hands.”’ However, 
though he thought the magnitude of the changes made altogether secondary, 
he could not deny that they appeared to him to be far from unreasonable. 
The difficulties of Lord John Russell about defining the field of morals was 
more surprising to him than the ease which he felt in defining the field of | 
religion. “If the noble Lord had been against granting the clergyman 
power on religious grounds, I could very well understand why he said that | 
what one clergyman takes to be religion another takes to be superstition, 
and that you might have persons dismissed on the ground of being supersti- 
tious; but I was not aware that the divisions of the Church extended to 
moral grounds; and I think the noble Lord will recollect this when he says 
that anything may be called a moral ground, that the minute does not give 
to clergymen the power to determine what is a moral and what is a religious 
ground. In the beginning of these controversies, this question was raised 
—‘ You are going to give the power to dismiss on religious grounds; but 
who is to decide what is religious and what is not?’ That question was | 
answered in this way—that it must rest with the Committee of the Privy 
Council to lay down the limits within which the term was to apply. That 
applies to moral questions also; and therefore there is no ground to 
say that the decision of what is moral and what is not will be with the 
clergyman ; for if grounds are held to be moral that are not moral, the | 
remedy will lie with the Committee of the Privy Council. The discretion | 
hitherto exercised as to the teaching of the schoolmaster, and to his teaching 
<7 have now extended to his moral conduct. And I must say, I am a 
good deal alarmed and apprehensive lest cases may occur where the school- | 
master may be perfectly orthodox and correct on the dry abstract matter of 
his teaching, and yet his life be in scandalous contradiction to that teaching. 
This is a possible case, and surely it is not one over which it is unreasonable 
to give to clergymen a control.”” In some agricultural districts, where in 
addition to the clergyman you could not find above three or four men above 
the class of labourers, it would scarcely be safe to rely on a committee. The 
standard of morality is very various in those classes, and therefore it would 
not be safe to make the dismissal of a schoolmaster on grounds of morality 
depend on the majority of a committee in such places. He could 
not agree that the honour of Parliament is pledged to the Minutes. | 
“Why, there has not been a year in which there has not been some 
alteration of these minutes. A very wise and judicious alteration was made 
by the noble Lord’s own Government when they introduced clause D, by 
way of provision for committees of communing. I think we are by these | 
minutes feeling our way gradually to the details of our system; and when | 
what is developed and matured, and tested by experience, shall come before | 
Parliament in all their details and particu that will be the time when | 
we may hope to give security to the position of the schoolmaster.” 

Mr. Hume, Mr. J. A. Srrn, Mr. P. Scrorr, Mr. Sitaney, and Mr. | 
Evans, expressed their disapprobation of the changes in the minute; | 
Mr. Mixes defended the changes. 

The subject then dropped. 

Cotontat Eccrestasticat Law. 

When the second reading of Mr. Gladstone’s Colonial Bishops Bill came | 
before the House of Commons on the 19th of May, Sir Jomn Paxinoton | 
moved, as the most courteous mode of opposing the measure, which earlier 
in the he had d to sanction, that the House pass to the other | 
orders of the day ; and the House agreed. The bill was practically shelved ; | 
but formally it still awaited, this week, the stage of second reading. 
Early in the present month, Mr. Gladstone gave notice of a fresh motion 
on the subject of the Colonial Church. Subsequently he got it made an 
order of the day that the House should go into Committee on the sub- 
ject ; and gave notice that he would move in Committee a resolution 
which was the same verbatim as the one passed by the House on the 20th 
of February, under which the Colonial Bishops Bill was introduced. 

Under this order of the day, Mr. GLapstonr proceeded in the morning 
sitting of Wednesday. He first, on a question by the Colonial Secretary, 
gave some explanations as to his intended course. 

He would not proceed with his original bill. But when the House 
adopted his resolution authorizing the introduction of a new bill, he would 
again bring in his old bill under a new title, amended to the best form he 
has been able to give it after consideration of the objections and the sug- 
gestions for improvement made in the past debate. The amended bill might 
be printed and sent forth to the Colonies in its most correct final shape for 
the consideration of those most concerned in it. 

He then went into the general question. 

There were but two ways of proceeding: one was by positive Parliament- 
ary enactment of a working system of ecclesiastical machinery in the Colo- 





nies; the other, by a permissive law, removing the doubts and probable dis- 
abilities which at present hinder the parties interested from ulier suitable 
provisions for themselves. The first course was practically as much out of 
the question as if it did not lie within the limits of the speculative omnipo- 
tence of Parliament; no such thing could be seriously entertained. There 
therefore remained only the other mode, of a relieving and permissive legis- 
lation; and he was perfectly convinced that this is the mode which the 
House, in a future and very early session, would inevitably pursue. The 


| words used by Sir John Pakington, or quoted by him from the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury—that, “ after due consideration and correspondence 
with the colony, it would not be difficult to frame a measure [in the Impe- 
rial Parliament] after the model or upon the basis of the Church Discipline 


| Act passed for England ten years ago’”’—bore an ominous sound: Mr. Glad- 


stone wished at the earliest moment to enter his protest against any attempt 


| at such legislation ; he was convinced that no British House of Commons will 


ever carry into effect any such principles of interference with the domestic 
legislation of the Colonies as is there suggested. The alterations he would 
make in his measure were not alterations of principle, but of expression and de- 
tail. The question was only, what particular restraints should be retained. 
That question he deemed to be wholly one of policy. If they were apprehensive 


| about the connexion of the Episcopal Church in the Colonies with the Church 


of England, he would not object to their insertion of restrictions ; but, on 
the other hand, he insisted on the elementary principle which he desired to 
proceed by in all Colonial affairs, whether civil or ecclesiastical, that re- 
straint should be reduced to a minimum, and that every question in which 
you cannot show an Imperial interest imperilled shall be left to be dealt 
with and mavaged by the Colonies themselves. As the bill was never in- 


| tended to give anew any positive legislative power, but only to remove re- 


straint, he willingly altered the phrases which had an enabling effect—‘ it 


| shall be lawful,”’ &c., to words that will simply remove the hinderance felt 
| —“*no statute, &c., shall prevent,” &e, As to the veto of the Crown on sy- 
| nods, &c., he had intentionally omitted any express reservation of it, for these 


reasons. ‘I think the introduction of such a provision would be held in the 
judgment of the Colonies themselves, first of all to be attended with a good 
deal of practical inconvenience, like that experienced in the reference home 
of civil acts for the veto of the Crown; and secondly, it might cause some 
dissatisfaction in colonies like Canada, where the principle of religious equul- 
ity is strongly rooted, because it would seem to give a preference to the re- 
lation between the Church of England and the Crown in the Colonies. That 
is a question which the House ought to take into view when we proceed to 
regulate the duties of the subject. I have already stated my opinion upon it 

I think the bill would be better without such a provision, especially because 
it would be in point of fact calling into existence a function on the part of 
the Crown which does not now exist. On the other hand, I fully admit that 
such a provision, if it should be thought fit, is perfectly consistent with the 
principle of the rule I have laid down, and which I have not the least doubt 
will be fully recognized by the colonists. It appears to me, that the real 
and practical relation between the Crown and the Colonies is a relation of 
patronage, sometimes through the medium of the Government, but princi- 
pally through the medium of the Secretary of State; that the prerogative of 
the Crown is the real bar. That being so, I propose to preserve it, and that 
no bill shall be held to authorize any such regulation unless with the con- 
sent of the Crown.” Mr. Gladstone concluded by moving the resolution of 
which he had given notice. 

Throughout his speech Mr. Gladstone was chiefly bent on answering 
the objections lately urged by Sir John Pakington, that the destruction 
of the Royal supremacy was a main object and necessary result of the 
measure. His manner showed very strongly that he felt this to be a 
grievously unfair representation both of his personal opinions and his 
measure. 

Sir Joun PakrineTon commenced with a marked endeavour to re- 
move Mr. Gladstone’s feeling of annoyance; going over what he had 
done, to show that he had exhausted courtesy in his proceedings, and as- 
serting that even now he wished to make his objections in the kindest 
terms. His overtures, however, were not received well; and the speech 
which he proceeded to deliver in support of his former objections to the 
measure, was frequently interrupted by peremptory corrections and con- 
tradictions from Mr. Gladstone. Sir John concluded by stating, that he 
had not the slightest objection to the reintroduction of the bill in an 
amended form; but he suggested that such a form of proceeding might 
not be correct. 

The Chairman of Committees, Mr. Bernat, had doubts whether a re- 
solution precisely similar to one already agreed to, and since practically 
disposed of by the House, could be again brought forward. Ultimately 
the opinion of the SpEaAkgER was taken, and he decided that the Chairman 
was right. The resolution was withdrawn, and one differently worded 
was put into the hands of the Chairman. 

Speeches were made by Mr. Horsman, Sir Pacer Woon, and Mr. Burr. 
Mr. Horsman declared that the real object of the measure was to carry 
out in the Colonies the schemes of the newfangled party of which Mr. 
Gladstone is the organ, in order, when it has taken root there, the better 
to bring it in and establish it here at home. Sir Pack Woop reproved 
Mr. Horsman’s too frequent resort to the imputation of sinister motives. 
He also vindicated the measure on its own merits. 

The resolution was affirmed, and it was ordered that a bill to amend 
the laws relating to the Church in the Colonies be brought in. 

When the debate was over, Mr. Grapstong rose and accepted the 
amende offered by Sir John Pakington— 

“T must confess, that for the first time during twenty years of public life, 
during which I have had to conduct various measures Bian h this House, I 
did feel very greatly aggrieved by the tone which the right honourable gen- 
tleman adopted, as I thought, in his speech on the second reading of this 
bill. The language which he has used today, however, convinces me that | 
ought entirely to waive that feeling. His motives I have never doubted or 
questioned ; and I confess that T ate to regard his language as lying 
within the fair latitude and licence of debate. That being so, and not being 
fond of quarrel, either in this House or elsewhere, I wish spontaneously to 
say, that I entirely withdraw any words that I may have used that were in 
any degree painfal to the right honourable gentleman. I regret having used 
them ; and I trust that in discussing either this or any other measure in this 
a, : may never give cause of offence to any honourable Member.’’ 
(Cheers. 

Sir Joun Paxineton expressed his satisfaction. 

New Zeatanp Constirution, 

The second reading of the New Zealand Bill, moved in the House of 
Lords by the Earl of Desart, was unopposed; but drew forth a number 
of speeches, which, while they embodied detailed objections, conveyed a 
generally favourable opinion of the bill. Lord Lyrrexron recalled his- 
torically the liberal principles on which our first American colonial settle- 
ments were originally made; contrasted them with the exclusive prin- 
ciples which for some generations displaced them ; and congratulated th: 
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House on the increasing tendency to recur to the old ways of colonial 
foundation and rule. He regretted the adherence to the nomination sys- 
tem; but, considering the period of the session, he should be glad to let 
the bill pass without any material alteration. Lord Woprnovuse marked 
an absence of any leading principle in the bill; and the disproportionate 
amount of government for so small a community, &c.; but said he 
thought the colonists might rely on the very large powers of self-adjust- 
ment left tothem under the bill. The Duke of Newcast iz spoke from the 
same point of view, with abundant illustrative argument: he especially 
combated the delusive principle of adhering to nomineeism. ll of these 
speakers concurred in expressing their grave impression that the present 
is a critical period in our Colonial history; many of our colonies having 
now grown upto manhood, and demanding to be treated with a gene- 
rous statesmanship. Earl Grey made a controversial speech of great 
length on the measure before the House, on the general and particular 
questions involved in it, and on the speeches of the Peers who preceded 
him. He concluded with the observation that he would not oppose the 
bill, and that indeed he thought it would on the whole have a very bene- 
ficial effect. 

The special clauses of the bill which relate to the charge on the land- 





sales in favour of the New Zealand Company were objected to by the 
Duke of Newcastix, not because he had determined in his own mind 
against the Company, but because, while charges were made against the 
Company, it was not seemly to grant them a more advantageous arrange- 
ment than that at present existing. ‘The clauses should be omitted till 
inquiry have been made. On this point Earl Grey strongly supported the 
Government. He denied the charges of dishonourable transactions made 
against the directors of the Company ; though he charged them with folly 
in being led by a projector, no doubt very clever, but not possessing other 
requisites for trustworthiness, 

The bill was read a second time. 

Tue Martuer Necortiations. 

The negotiations and correspondence with Tuscany and Austria on the | 
case of Mr. Mather were reviewed in the House of Lords, on a motion | 
made by Lord Beaumont for the production of the last instructions sent | 
to Sir Henry Bulwer stating the reparation we now demand. | 

Lord Beaumont criticized the conduct of all parties; but his chief object 
was to bring out saliently the question of the independence of Tuscany, and 
the position in which our own relations with that country are placed a the 
Austrian occupation. He maintained that as long as the absolute occupation 
continues so long shall we be subjected to cases like the present. ‘ Unfor- 
tunately, it had been the policy of Austria to encourage every kind of mis- 
government in the Roman and Tuscan States. She had urged upon the 
Dukes of Parma, Modena, and Tuscany, as well as upon the Pope, to adopt a 
system hostile to all social improvement, and destructive of everything like 
civil and religious liberty. Nay, Austria had gone so far as to encourage 
those powers to abandon what little good yet remained in their countries ; | 
and Tuscany, which under the laws of Leopold the Second had been happy, | 
was now threatened to have those laws abrogated, and to be driven back into | 
that state of barbarism in which the delegations of Bologna, Ferrara, Forli, | 
Ravenna, and the other ecclesiastical States are at this moment. In that at- 
tempt Austria had been well supported, and had found a ready instrunient in 
what was called ‘ the clerical party’ in those States. In consequence of the | 

roceedings of that party, a state of affairs now exists in all those parts of 
ntral Italy which would almost justify a general rising of the people, both 
against their sovereigns and the foreign allies of their sovereigns who at pre- 
sent occupy their territories; and such a rising might, perhaps, before long 
become inevitable. Under these circumstances, it is the duty of the Great 
Powers of Europe, and of England in particular, to urge upon the Sovereigns | 
of those countries such social ameliorations, such improvements in their go- 
vernment, as might at least reconcile to them the people they govern. If 
that were done, the necessity for the presence of Austrian troops to assist in 
enforcing these police regulations would no longer exist ; the troops would be 
obliged to withdraw ; and our relation with those countries would be placed 
in its natural and original position.” 

The Earl of Matmesnury defended bis negotiations. 

He insisted on the distinction between the personal and the national of- 
fence : it was an outrageous and brutal personal assault, but not an outrage on 
the honour of Great Britain at all. ‘‘ Reflect what would be the consequences 
to this country were it to be laid down by us as a rule, that every English- 
man abroad, receiving an affront or a personal assault from a foreigner, re- 
sident or native of the country in which he was staying, were to be deemed 
so identified with the national honour, that when he is so insulted or struck 
the national hgnour is insulted or struck also; and that we were forthwith 
bound to avenge the insult or the outrage, or even the death—supposing 
death to ensue—with all the dignity ~ all the strength of the empire.” 
Being of opinion that the offence was purely personal, he thought Lord 
Granville had acted erroneously in introducing the case to diplomacy before 
Mr. Mather had applied to and been calested from the legal courts of the 
country. Thirty yeurs ago, a person in Mr. Mather’s situation would have 
sought an entirely personal satisfaction from the ofticer who had so grossly 
insulted him. Lord Malmesbury had not consulted the Queen’s Advocate on 
the question of damages, simply because there was no Queen’s Advocate to 
send for—the funeral-day of Sir Herbert Jenner Fust having been also the 
funeral day of the late Administration, and Sir John Dodson having been 
raised to the judicial office. On one point he admitted himself Teame- 
worthy—for sending off a despatch on the 27th May, before he had read 
another despatch received on the 25th. He excused himself by saying that | 
he had fully supposed the despatch he answered to be a final one; and by | 
reference to the enormous multitude of despatches (33,000, not including en- 
closures) which pass through the Foreign Office yearly. 

Lord CampsExt elaborately defended Mr. Scarlett ; especially insisting 

n the points, that his instructions were vague ; and that, after all, he did 
ned surrender but expressly asserted the principle of Tuscan responsi- 
ity. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN thought that the distinction between the per- 
sonal offence and the national one was sound ; and he was of opinion that 
after the expressions of regret on the part of Prince Schwarzenberg and 
Prince Lichtenstein a national affront was out of the question. But 
the personal injury remained, and for that he thought compensation 
should have been sought from Austria ; for, whether we withdrew our 
Minister from Tuscany or not, we should not succeed in making her say 
she was responsible for that over which she had, under her treaty with | 
Austria, no power. He thought that if application had been made to | 
Austria first, the matter ought to have been and would have been settled 
speedily and satisfactorily. He hoped that the final instructions to Sir | 
Henry Bulwer did not ask Tuscany for impossibilities. 

Earl Granvitte justified the application in the first instance to Tus- | 
cany, both on the ground of international courtesy and international right. | 











It would have been insulting to ignore Tuscany, and it would have been 
a wrongful negation of her national sovereignty. The introduction of diplo- 
macy in the case of personal injury was justified , ba number of cases of 
injury to British subjects without much redress being obtained from the 
Tuscan Government. Lord Granville showed that Lord Malmesbury might 
have easily obtained the opinion of Sir John Dodson, by stating that he ee 
himself obtained that opinion since Sir John was no longer a Government 
officer, but had become a judge. He has that judge’s authority that the late 
Government was right in applying first to the Tuscan Government, and not 
to that of Austria; and was also right in holding Austria ror ulti- 
mately. Lord Granville concluded with an acknowledgment of the evident 
desire of the Austrian authorities to bring the matter to a satisfactory con- 
clusion; and a tribute to the late Prince Schwarzenberg, who certainly pos- 
sessed some great and amiable qualities, and whose last communication to this 
Government was in a singularly conciliatory and temperate tone. 

The Earl of Dexsy at considerable length justified the whole of the 
negotiations: he had himself been cognizant of every step taken, and 
claimed the fullest responsibility for all that had been done. The greatest 
stress laid by him was upon the essential policy of insisting that a power 
which, like Tuscany, claims the rank and privilege of an independent 
and sovereign power, should be held responsible as a sovereign power ; 
and secondarily, he took great pains to establish that Mr. Scarlett had in 
fact expressly yielded up this | ig in his negotiations. 

Mr. Scarlett in so many words “ proposed to his Excellency the [Tuscan 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, that the —— of responsibility involved shoul 
not be raised, and all discussion with reference to it entirely avoided.”” Now, 
that was express divergence from his instructions: indeed, he has sub- 
sequently referred to it as such; and it was that step which has been dis- 
avowed. In conclusion, Lord Derby said—‘In as far as lay in our power, 
we have endeavoured to obtain pecuniary reparation for the injury inflicted 
on the individual, and an acknowledgment on the part of Tuscany of that 
obligation of which we shall never cease to demand the enforcement, namely, 
the protection by their tribunals, or, if not by their tribunals, at least by their 
Executive, of British subjects passing through or residing in the Tuscan ter- 
ritories, from whatever quarter they may be assaulted. Unquestionably, if 
the Tuscan Government persist in refusing to fulfil this plain and palpable 
obligation, it will be impossible for her Majesty’s Government to continue to 
treat with them as an independent nation entitled to the rights of diplomatic 
intercourse. Consequently, although it is impossible that, consistently with 

ublic duty, we can lay before the House any instructions which may have 

een given to Sir Henry Bulwer, your Lordships will find from one despatch 
in the papers on your Lordships’ table, that in the event of this plain duty 
not being recognized by Tuscany, with whatever pain on our part, we shall 
be compelled to suspend all diplomatic relations with that country.” 

Lord Beaumont withdrew his motion for the despatch. 

Tue Ameers or Scrinpe. 

The case of the Ameers of Scinde, which was taken up in the House 

of Lords by the Earl of Ellenborough some time since, was brought be- 


| fore the Commons on Wednesday, by Viscount JoceLyN, on a motion for 


papers. The adversity of the Ameers was described as deep but unde- 
served ; they were pictured as the innocent dupes of their wicked younger 
brother, Ali Moorad, whom we lately deposed from the government of 
Khyrpoor for his manifold crimes in government and treasons to the 
British rule. Passages were read from books of modern travel, which 
movingly portrayed their social virtues, and the dignity of their life even 
in a sordid captivity. The motion for papers seemed to be opposed by 
the Government on Wednesday; when Mr. H. Bariure had only time to 
make a few opening observations before the usual hour arrived for adjourn- 
ing the morning sitting. The debate was adjourned to Thursday. But on 


| that day Mr. Barture contented himsclf with a general defence of 


the policy which the Government has pursued towards the Ameers; 
and with some small abatement of the too interesting and attrac- 


| tive picture of the case of the Ameers which had been presented by 


Lord Jocelyn. There were two stories about the case: the House must 
not think because one of the Ameers had been condemned as a scoundrel 
that all the others must needs be honest and virtuous men. However, 
Mr. Baillie intimated, as was intimated some weeks ago by Lord Derby 
in the House of Peers, that the case of the Ameers has already received a 
more favourable consideration, under newly-discovered circumstances, 
than it had been felt justifiable to give it before. A recommendation of 
Mr. Commissioner Frere to grant, not the restoration of the Ameers to 
their lands, but a money payment, has been sanctioned; and an ameliora- 
tion of the state of the captives, some of whom were almost without the 
necessaries of life, has been made. Mr. Baillie thought the production of 
the papers would serve no good purpose; but if it were pressed for, he 
would not altogether oppose it. The motion was acceded to with refer- 
ence to the chief portion of the papers asked for. 
Common-Law Procepure Rerorm. 

On the motion that the Common-Law Procedure Bill do pass, Mr. 
Srvuart Wort ey observed, that it was confined to the Superior Courts 
at Westminster, but might be advantageously extended to other courts of 
record. On his motion, a clause was inserted to give the Queen in Coun- 
cil power to extend the bill to other courts of record in the kingdom. 

County Court Jurispiction ExTEeNnDeEp. 

The amendment made by the House of Commons on the County 
Court Further Extension Bill, for repealing that clause in the existing 
County Court Act which made it illegal for a barrister to practise in the 
County Courts unless when instructed by an attorney, received the assent 
of the House of Peers. Lord Brovenam moved the adoption of the 
amendment; the Lord CHANCELLOR agreed to that course; and Lord 
CamppeLt and Lord Cranwortu said they would not press their 
objections. 

Poor-taw Boarp ConTINvANCE. 

The opposition to the Poor-law Board Continuance Bill was maintained 
to the last stage by Sir De Lacy Evans, Lord Dupiey Stuart, and other 
Members, by the moving of an amending clause which would have limited 
the powers of the Poor-law Board in the dismissal of parochial officers. 
The amendment was negatived, by a vote of 98 to 29. The bill was read 
a third time, and passed. 

Irtsu Poor-Law VALvartion. 

The Valuation (Ireland) Bill was opposed in Committee by Mr. Fran- 
cts Scutiy, Sir Dennam Norreys, and Mr. Vincent Scurry ; but the 
Government was supported by Sir Witu1am Somervitie and Mr. Mon- 
SELL ; and the bill passed through Committee. 

Artittery Minitta. 

On the third reading of the Militia Pay Bill, Mr. Berrsrorp stated 
that it is intended by Government to train 3000 of the Militiamen to ar- 
tillery practice, and to give them a trifle extra pay for their services. 
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MeErRopoLiTAN SEWERS. 

On the third reading of the Metropolitan Sewers Bill, Mr. Pero stated, 
that he, Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Rendell, and Sir William Cubitt, have felt 
it their duty to resign their places in the Commission, on the ground that 
the late Government had not kept good faith with them. The Commis- 
sion had reorganized its working establishment, and had prepared plans 
of the great works which they had decided upon for the drainage of 
London ; but the necessary powers for carrying on those works had not 
been given. They regretted that they had not been able to carry out the 
works ; but the responsibility was not with them, At the same time that 
they had felt it their duty to resign, the Government might at all times 
command their services. Mr. Watporr said, he was sure the House 
would hear with regret the determination to which the gentlemen had 
come, of resigning their offices; for, he must say, they had performed 
their duties in such a manner as would give satisfaction to the country. 
The bill was read a third time, and passed. 

PARLIAMENTARY FREIGHT THROWN OVERBOARD. 

The Cuancettor of the Excuequer begged of independent Members, 
on Monday, that they would allow the Government to proceed on Tues- 
day afternoon, as well as in the morning, with Government measures. 
Members seemed rather taken aback, but one after another they yielded. 
Mr. Hume set the example: he had a motion, but being very anxious for 
the sessional consummation, he would give it up. Mr. Ricu had a mo- 
tion, which he said would not take him five minutes; but if the House 
wished it he would surrender his claim for that time. Mr. James Wit- 
son had a motion involving a grave subject, respecting the British Sugar 
Colonies ; he was reluctant to give up his demonstration, and made a re- 
= for “ another aay ” in exchange for the one to be surren- 

ered. The Cuance.tor of the Excurqver said that was impossible ; 
and he hoped Mr. Wilson would “ follow the example of the others,” and 
allow the Government to proceed. If the business of the House were got 
through as he had chalked it out, there was a prospect of conclud- 
ing it by the end of the week. Mr. Wison said no more, and 
silence gave consent. Mr. Harpcast ie also had a motion, about Church- 
rates; but Mr. Bricur promised Mr. Disraeli that he would urge him 
not to proceed with it. 

Mr. Vincent Scutty made an interposition in order still further to 
*¢ facilitate the progress of public business.” There was the Irish Valua- 
tion Bill: upon that bill there were sixty-nine amendments to be moved, 
and debated ; he himself proposed to move some few amendments, and 
to make some short observations. If they withdrew that bill at once, it 
might save at least two or three days of the session. The CHANCELLOR 
of the Excneaqver said, he must certainly pause after such a menacing 
observation : if two days were to be lost he chould not press the bill. 

Sir James Granam noticed the Grand Juries (Metropolitan District) 
Bill; one of great importance, on which he had great doubts, and should 
feel bound to raise discussion, The Arrornry-GENERAL reluctantly con- 
sented to withdraw the bill for the present session. 


Che Caurt. 
Tue Queen held a Court at Buckingham Palace on Wednesday afternoon. 
His Highness Said Pacha, uncle of the Viceroy of Egypt, was introduced 
to an audience by the Earl of Malmesbury. 

The Queen and Prince Albert paid a visit, on Saturday, to the Duke 
and Duchess of Montpensier, at the Old Palace on Richmond Green. 
The Duke and Duchess returned the visit on Wednesday. 

Among the guests at the Royal dinner-table, have been the Duke and 
Duchess of Montpensier, Said Pacha, the Earl of Granville, and Lord and 
Lady Frederick Fitzclarence. 

The Queen and Prince Albert paid a visit to the Exhibition Building 
on Wednesday morning. 

Prince Albert reviewed brigades of the Foot Guards—Coldstream, Fu- 
silier, and Grenadier—in Hyde Park, on Tuesday and yesterday. 


Che Pirtrapalis. 

At a Common Hall of the Liverymen of London held on Thursday, 
Mr. John Carter, Alderman and clockmaker, and Mr. J. Hulbert, citizen 
and grocer, were elected to the office of Sheriff for the ensuing year. 

On the preceding day, there was a warm discussion in the Court of 
Aldermen on the yearly incident of gentlemen being named for the office 
and refusing to serve it, at the peril of a fine of 400/. In this instance it 
was alleged, that the nomination had been made without the concurrence 
of the gentlemen named, Mr. Grissell and Mr. Moore; and therefore 
moved that the entry of their nomination be erased. On the other hand, 
it was contended that the consent of the members was not legally neces- 
sary, and that they were obliged to “serve or pay.” Ultimately, in a thin 
Court, a division was taken on a proposal to cancel the nomination; and 
this proposal was carried, by the casting-vote of the Lord Mayor. 


The dinner to the Judges, on Wednesday, given, according to yearly 
custom, by the retiring Sheriffs of the City of London, was honoured by 
the presence of Lord John Russell. Lord John, in a small speech on 
some toast intrusted to him, professedly eschewed politics, as he supposed 
that the sages of the law around him had no doubt, in their high position, 
never even heard of the floating rumours of an approaching dissolution of 
Parliament ; but he ventured to assert for himself, as a Member for the 
City, that he had at least been plain-spoken—‘* When I have thought it 
my duty to express an opinion upon any political subject, I have not 
bowed blindly down to popular opinion.” 

A grand banquet was given by the East India Company on Saturday, 
to Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, on the eve of his departure to take the 
command of the Company’s troops in the Presidency of Bombay. The 
Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Newcastle, Sir John Pakington, and 
Mr. Herries, were among the crowd of distinguished company. 














The annual meeting of the Law Amendment Soeiety, on Wednesday, 
was an occasion for congratulation as to the past and of good stimulus to 
further successes in the future. The report pointed to the directions in 
which Law Reform has made strides this year,—abolition of Masters 
Offices, Equity Procedure and Common-Law Procedure Reform, Copy- 
hold Enfranchisement, &c.; and was able to say that the chief impetus 
in each direction had originally been given by the Committees 
of the Society and their small octavo pamphlet reports, On one important 





measure, however, the Common-Law Procedure Bill, the report gave 
reasons for qualifying the pleasure, which form a grave warning, and an 
incentive to fresh amending efforts. Members are strongly urged to beat 
up for recruits, especially lay recruits. 

“The combination in due proportion of the two elements of professional 
and non-professional members is most desirable, and would, we are con- 
vinced, produce a result far better than can be attained by either class at- 
tempting to act alone.” 








The eighth yearly meeting of the Society for Improving the Dwellings 
of the Labouring Classes was held on Saturday ; the Earl of Shaftesbury in 
the chair. The report stated that the Society is raising up kindred insti- 
tutions all over the country—at Edinburgh, Leeds, Halifax, Wilton; and 
has also become the model of similar philanthropic associations abroad. 

** At Berlin, model buildings containing 145 dwellings, giving accommo- 
dation to 850 persons, have been erected; at Geneva, some gentlemen who 
visited the Exhibition have built model lodging-houses for 16 inmates; and 
at Christiana a lodging-house of large dimensions has recently been built.’’ 


The Court of Queen’s Bench was crowded on four successive days of this 
week, for the trial of Dr. Achilli’s criminal information against Father New- 
man. 

A book was published in October last year by Burns and Lambert, of Pater- 
noster Row, entitled ‘‘ Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in Eng- 
land”’ ; lectures originally delivered at Birmingham, by John Henry Newman. 
One of them contained an attack upon Giovanni Giacinto Achilli, better known 
as Dr, Achilli, a converted Dominican monk, who within the last two years 
lectured against the Church of Rome, and published a book called “ Dealings 
with the Inquisition.” The attacking passage in Dr. Newman's lecture 
was considered libellous by Dr. Achilli; and he directed a criminal informa- 
tion to be filed against the publishers. Dr. Newman, however, came forward 
and admitted that he was the author; and, by leave of the Crown, his name 
was substituted for that of Burns and Lambert. 

The libel made Achilli confess his own iniquities. Ah! said Father Newman, 
Dr. Achilli—the Protestant world flocks to hear him because he has something 
to tell of the Catholic Church. He as something to tell, it is true; he has 
a scandal to reveal; he Aas an argument to exhibit. That argument is him- 
self. His presence is the triumph of Protestants, and the Catholics’ confu- 
sion. And then Dr. Newman dramatically makes Achilli confess to ‘* mo- 
thers of families, gentle maidens, and innocent children,”’ that he isthe man 
who for many years enacted the part of a profligate in a cowl, a seducer of 
women, married and single, and even of children under age, against their 
will. He makes Achilli particularize the places and the deeds : he addresses 
him as “‘the scandal of Catholicism, the palmary argument of Protestants 
by his extraordinary depravity ”’ ; he calls him “ a profligate, an unbeliever, 
and a hypecrite.”” This libel was set out verbatim in the criminal informa- 
tion. 

As Dr. Newman pleaded first “ not guilty,’ and next a justification, 
consisting of twenty-three charges, specifically describing the heinous of- 
fences alleged against Achilli, the dates when and the places where the acts 
were committed, as well as the names of the victims, time had been granted 
to Father Newman to collect evidence,—namely, from the 21st November 
1851, when the rule was made absolute. The trial before Lord Chief Justice 
Campbell and a Special Jury commenced on Monday, and continued de 
die in diem until Thursday evening. At the commencement of the proceed- 
ings, only nine of the Special Jury panel answered to their names, and a 
tales was prayed ; the actual Jury, therefore, included three common jurors. 

The Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, and Mr. T. F. Ellis, ap- 

eared for the prosecution; Sir Alexander Cockburn, Mr. Sergeant Wilkins, 
Mr. Bramwell Q.C., Mr. Addison, and Mr, Baddeley, for Newman. The 
court was crowded with auditors to such a degree that Lord Campbell talked 
about having it cleared. The greatest interest and excitement prevailed, not 
only within the small area of the room itself, but in the passages and 
corridors adjacent. 

The nature of the offence legally ascribed to Dr. Newman was stated by 
the Attorney-General ; the case on the other side by Sir Alexander Cockburn. 

The first witness was Elena Giustini, a woman about forty way of age, 
and married two years ago. She deposed that she had visited Dr. Achilli in 
the convent at Viterbo, twenty-three years back; having previously seen 
him at the country-house of a Signora Gentili. The place of their assig- 
nation was the sacristy ; but she described herself as being under some degree 
of compulsion. ‘I spoke to him on the sin of it,” and he replied, that 
“there was no sin.”” “I told him that it was a hellish matter’; but he 
said, “‘ not at all, otherwise hell would be quite full.” “Did he ate you 
any presents ?”’ asked the Attorney-General. ‘‘ He gave me a silk handker- 
chief, which was older than himself” ; another time he gave her three sau- 
sages. The witness said that she had confessed, “‘ but the confessor pro- 
hibited me from saying anything to anybody, on account of Achilli being an 
ecclesiastic.” 

Sofia Maria Balisano, born Principe, a middle-aged woman of the humbler 
class, knew Dr. Achilli before her marriage at Naples, when she was thirteen 
or fourteen years of age. She went to the church of St. Peter, to make a 
small offering of money at the image of one of the saints; and there she met 
with Dr. Achilli. His presents were “ a bit of sweetmeat from time to time.” 
The sacristy was again the part of the church retired to. Dr. Achilli after- 
wards brought her father and mother before the police for calumniating 
him; and they preferred counter-charges. But, as her mother, Gaetana 
Principe, deposed, neither of them was punished. Dr. Achilli soon after 
left Naples. 

Antonio Russo, a Maltese resident in Corfu, related how he found one 
night one Garamoni, a tailor at Corfu, in his house, holding Achilli, who 
was silent and trembling ; Garamoni uttering all the reproaches of an angry 
husband. On being released, Dr. Achilli “ ran ee | like a horse.” 

Pietro Boccheciampi deposed to having seen Achilli in parts of Corfu fre- 
quented only by persons of bad character. 

William eee ds, a resident at Zante, who assisted Dr. Achilli in esta- 
blishing a Protestant chapel, used to see in the chapel a woman who acted 
as doorkeeper, and also as laundress in Dr. Achilli’s house. She was the wife 
of a chorus-singer, and of character so notoriously bad that Mr. Reynolds 
remonstrated with Dr. Achilli on that subject. The style of her dress un- 
mistakably indicated a profligate mrode of life. The windows of Mr. Rey- 
nolds’s house overlooked Achilli’s house; but the latter closed the blinds of 
his own window. 

Rosina Lavanchy, a nursery-governess in the family of Mr. Reynolds, had 
met Achilli and Cariboni’s wife walking in the streets; and witnessed fami- 
liarities in the opposite house, which obliged her to discontinue her observa- 
tions, she was so shocked. P 

Vincenzo Barca and Giovanni Patrignani deposed to seeing Achilli habit- 
ually in company with Albina Cariboni. 

The Reverend George Hadfield, Principal of St. Julian's Protestant College 
in Malta in 1847, knew Dr. Achilli as the Italian theological teacher. Two 
members of the College, formerly priests, were accused of profligate con- 
duct. Dr. Achilli made light of the charge; called one witness “a calum- 
niator,” and sent another out of the way, “on an important mission ”— 
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to.distribute Bibles in Sicily. The Eurl of Shaftesbury, a member of the 
London Committee managing the College, corroborated the routine state- 
ment as to Dr. Achilli’s being dismissed. 

Dr. Bonavia repeated a conversation which he had with Achilli respecting 
one of the accused teachers, who had been visited by a married lady. Dr. 
Achilli asked Bonavia, “if he thought it wrong?” told him that “if he 
were a bachelor he might do worse”’; and broke off the conversation to 
join his companions at cards. 

Several witnesses deposed to Dr. Achilli’s immoralities in England, since | 
1350. They were Harriet Harris, a servant-girl in Dr. Achilli’s house ; 
Jane Legge, servant of all work in the house of the Doctor; Sarah Wood, 
another servant-girl in his house; and Catherine Forman, servant to Miss 
Lambert, at whose house Dr. Achilli lodged. The character of all these wit- 
nesses did not stand on elose examination. Harriet Harris had been charged 
by Mrs. Achilli with being dirty. Legge and Wood could not prove them- 
selves to be immaculate in other respects. Sarah Wood said that she had 
threatened to write to Mrs. Tennent ; on which Achilli told her “‘ she would 
be a very naughty girl” to do so. He gave her a book, the title of which 
was ‘Come to Jesus.” 

There were several other witnesses, but we have indicated the principal 
allegations. Mrs. Logan, Jane Legge’s sister, when she told Achilli that a 
solicitor had visited her to inquire about her sister, was answered with the 
advice to shut the door in the man’s face next time he came. Achilli 
thought that the subpeena was of no use, and that it could not make Mrs. 
Logan and her sister go to the court. 

Dr. Achilli appeared in the witness-box on Wednesday ; when the interest 
of the trial reached its height. The Times describes him as follows—‘ He | 
is a plain-featured, middle-sized man, about fifty years of age ; and his face is 
strongly Italian. His forehead is low and receding, his nose prominent, the 
mouth and the muscles around it full of resolution and courage. He wears | 
a black wig, the hair of which is perfectly straight ; and being close shaved, | 
this wig gives to his appearance a certain air of the conventicle. Yet he 
retains many traces of the Roman Catholic priest, especially in his bearing, 
enunciation, and gestures, which have a sort of stealthy grace about them. 
His eyes are deep-set and lustrous; and with his black hair, dark com- | 
plexion, and sombre, demure open, leave an impression upon the mind of 
the observer by no means agreeable, and not readily to be forgotten. Judg- | 
ing of his intellectual powers from his physiognomy and mode of giving 
evidence, one would be led to say that he was a man of considerable 
penetration and cleverness. The questions put to him by his own 
counsel he answered with great clearness, and in a calm unwavering | 
quiet manner, without any trace of strong excitement or feelings deep- | 
ly roused. Sometimes a slight contemptuous smile accompanied his de- | 
nials of opposing evidence, and once or twice he even seemed to treat points 
merrily. Jlis general bearing, however, was serious, without any exccscive 
display of anxiety or much apparent admixture of cant. Yet at certain por- 
tions of his examination, without losing his self-possession, he became more 
animated. is dark sunken eyes flashed fire as he listened and replied to 
the questions put. This was particularly the case when he was cross-exa- 
mined by Sir Alexander Cockburn on the more material points of the libel, 
and especially when he was confronted by the Italian women who have 
sworn that he debauched them. The effect produced by these meetings was 
quite dramatic; the poor women eyeing their alleged seducer with half 
timid, yet steady glances, while he, his face overcome for the moment with 
a slight pallor, turned upon them looks that seemed to pierce through them. 
Dr. Achilli’s manner in the witness-box considerably diminishes the eflect of 
the sanctimonious expression which his singularly-fashioned wig gives to | 
his face. He is evidently a man of strong passion and uncommon nerve.”’ 

Dr. Achilli’s evidence comprised a kind of biographical sketch of his eccle- | 
siastical career: his entering the Dominican order at sixteen years of age, in 
1819 ; his various promotions and appointments ; his secularization, at his 
own request, in 1835 ; his imprisonment in the Inquisition ; his coming to 
England in 1847; his visit to Malta—appointed by the London Committee 
as Professor in the Protestant College ; then his return to England ; and 
finally his marriage to Miss Heley, in 1849, at Rome. He met the evidence 
of the female witnesses by a direct negative. He never knew Elena Valenti 
or Giustini. There is no Gentili family that has a country-house at Viterbo. | 
Iie had known one Rosa de Allesandris, (the name of one of the women men- 
tioned in the justificatory plea,) but she was older than himself, and a rela- 
tion of his. e had never seen Principe or Balisano in the sacristy. Gari- 
moni’s wife had only called him to speak to him about her husband's ill- 
treatment. He had been obliged to remonstrate with Reynolds for drink- | 
ing too much. The relative situation of their houses is such that 
you can see into Reynolds's house out of Dr. Achilli’s, but not vice 
versi. The alleged faults of the teachers at Malta were committed 
while he was away; and he discredited the charges, from knowing the cha- 
racter of the 1. The tions preferred by the English servants 
he denied point-blank. Dr. Achilli denied having been charged in the 
Inquisition with immoral conduct; that tribunal did not take cognizance of | 
such charges. The charges were only of a doctrinal kind. He had sub- | 
mitted himself to the judgment of the Inquisition, but not on any immoral 
charges; and the statement ascribed to him in a document produced in 
court was so far false. It may be observed that Dr. Achilli denied all the 

ific charges point-blank, but he did not doso in respect to general charges. 
Re. was at some pains to make it understood that he had taken a vow of | 
obedience, and that chastity is part of the obligation of a priest, but that 
“a Dominican friar does not take a vow of poverty and chastity.” He re- 
mained at Viterbo principally until 1833; and ‘during that time’’ he had 
no relation with any woman “according to the accusation.” Asked if he 
had such with other women, he replied, *‘ I could answer ‘ No,’ but I have the 
privilege of the Judge not to answer.”’ He used this “privilege”’ several 
times. 

In reply to Sir Alexander Cockburn, who asked whether Cariboni was a | 
Protestant, Dr. Achilli said—‘ The greatest part of the Italians are neither 
Catholies nor Protestants : Cariboni find an antipathy to the Romish Church, 
but he was not a Protestant.” Again being asked whether Cariboni and 
others, who had gone back to the Roman States, had become Roman Catho- 
lics, Dr. Achilli said—*‘ No, nor Protestants ; but negatives.’’ Asked whether 
he had performed mass after he believed it to be an imposture, he said, | 
rapidly, that the same charge might be brought against all reformers. He | 
had not had his Aeart touched: conversion depended more on the heart than 
on the mind. 

For the defence a few other witnesses were produced. Dr. Domenico Poggi 
confirmed what Dr. Achilli had said as to the vows. Domenico Paoli, a friar 
of the order of Serviti, now secretary to Father Gavazzi, spoke to charac- 
ter. Captain Lawrence, Inspector of Police in the Ionian Islands, and 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, Chief Justice, attested legal proceedings between Gara- 
moni and his wife. Marianna Crisaffi Garamoni would not have known 
Dr. Achilli if she had met him: she had been married sixteen years, and 
lived a miserable life, but had always proved her innocence—it was she 
who accused her husband, “and had always been victorious”: she went 
to the window on the night more particularly mentioned, because her mother 
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had pointed out Dr. Achilli as having probably overheard a conversation be- 


tween herself and a “ lady friend of my husband’s” ; and she wanted him for | ; 0 u : - 
' on which they rested for proof of the passing of this sentence against Achilli, 


a witness. In the course of Paoli’s examination, he accounted for his pre- 


Saturday, 








sence in England, by saying that he came originally on the strength of a 
society “ that had an office in Leicester uare,” “to evangelize foreigners 
during the time of the Great Exhibition. 

Mrs. Achilli was examined, and corroborated the statements as to the mis- 
conduct of her servants in England. 

On Thursday, Sir Alexander Cockburn addressed the Jury for the defendant 
Newman, and the Attorney-General spoke for the prosecutor Achilli. Their 
addresses were both very skilful. Sir Alexander Cockburn rested much on 
the balance of probable motives in the opposing evidence: the “‘ artless” 
women having no motive to come from Italy to perjure themselves ; whereas 


| Achilli, with all his future, in this country, depending upon his being 


purged of the charges at all price, had the strongest of motives for the evi- 
deuce he gave. One incidental point Sir Alexander adverted to: Achilli 
said that there was no family of the name of Gentili whom he visited; but 
he visited a widow Crislofori, and it turned out that her maiden name was 
Gentili: now in Italy it is common for a widow to go by her maiden name. 
In reply, Sir Frederick Thesiger rested upon the character and balance of 
the evidence. At the suggestion of the Lord Chief Justice, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury was again called, to establish the actual reasons for Achilli’s 
dismissal from the College at Malta by the London Committee. 
Witness—‘‘ The reasons were these, and Dr. Achilli knew them. In November 
we received a communication from Mr. Hadfield. (All the documents were in court.) 
The matters discussed before the Committee appointed to the College of Malta was 
a branch relating to the mission of the priests. A certain number of reformed 
monks had been admitted into that College; and it was our intention to appoint Dr, 
Achilli as the head of that branch and of the Italian school, because we could not 
procure an English clergyman who could teach Italian. Dr. Achilli was in England. 
We knew there were charges against Leononi. We directed an inquiry into those 
charges ; and we also charged Dr. Achilli to take the chair in that inquiry. Dr. 


| Achilli went to Malta, and we received information that one of the chief witnesses 


had been removed.” 

Sir Alexander Cockburn—‘‘ Were there any other reasons besides that of having 
sent Saccarez away, which influenced the Committee in dismissing Dr. Achilli!?” 

The Earl of Shaftesbury (with much emphasis)—‘* There was nothing left us but 
to break up that separate branch of the establishment; therefore, we cut the Gordian 
knot by dismissing Dr. Achilli and the other priests, without carrying the investiga- 
tion further, or ascertaining whether he was personally implicated or not, for we felt 
it our duty to wipe our hands of so foul a scandal. We acted upon rumours, not 
upon any charges actually before us.” 

Lord Chief Justice Campbell summed up with great care; reading over the 
evidence with passing remarks, brief but pregnant, on the value of the evi- 
dence. This process alone occupied nearly three hours and a half. The case 
of Marianna Principe, of old standing as a matter of public investigation, and 
evidently not got up to suit the present emergency, he regarded as serious ; 
the evidence in other cases he treated as less satisfactory; he gave a caution 
to the Jury on the evidence of Reynolds; he accepted the abstract of the 
proceedings before the Inquisition ; but showed that it was not a copy of the 
judgment, or of the pleadings, only a note of some person's opinion of the re- 
suii of the pleadings, with extracts from the judgment; he thought that 


| {udement most probably referred to heresy rather than immorality; and 


ne viewed Dr. Achilli’s declining to answer general questions in re- 


| gard to chastity as a point which perhaps strengthened his evidence 


on the specific charges, since he might easily have made a sweeping 
denial. The Chief Justice explained as to the two pleas, that the Jury 
must find for the Crown on the one of “not guilty,” if they considered 
that the libel, whether true or false, had been published; but that 
on the justification they must consider the whole of the plea and each 
of its twenty-three allegations separately; and he handed to them the copy 
of the plea in justification with this direction—“ Now, that document con- 
tains, as I am informed, a correct copy of the allegations of the plea: what 
I direct you to do is attentively to consider these, to bear in mind the evi- 
dence for and against, and to tell me when you return whether you find any 
ef them proved, or all of them; and then I will direct how the verdict on 
that is to be given. I have done my duty to the best of my ability, and I 
am sure now you will do yours.” 

The Jury retired at a quarter to nine o’clock, and remained absent for two 
hours. During that interval, Lord Campbell went off to the House of Lords, 
which was sittang; the Court meanwhile growing loud with polemical and 
facetious conversation. After the Judge resumed his seat, the Jury reéntered 
court, and was asked if it had agreed to its verdict ? 

Foreman—*t Yes. We find the 19th plea proved. All the rest we find not proved.” 
[Partial cheering.) 

Lord Campbell—“ The 19th charge respects Dr. Achilli’s being deprived of his 
professorship, and prohibited from preaching and hearing confession : you tind that 


| to be proved ?” 


The Foreman—* Yes, my Lord, proved.” 

Lord Campbell—* And you find none of the other allegations proved ?”” 

The Foreman and several Jurors—* No, none of the ethers.” [Here the peopl 
in the court, beginning to understand the verdict, burst out into a vigorous cheer, 
which no one attempted to suppress. } 

Lord Campbeli—** With regard, then, to the plea of ‘not guilty.” The first plea 
is ‘not guilty.’ You see that involves the publication and the question whether it 
was of a libelleus nature.” 

A Juror—“ Not guilty. That's what we find.” 3 

Lord Campbell—** No; understand me. The first plea is ‘not guilty’; and that in- 
volves the question whether it is proved that the defendant published this alleged 
libel, and whether it be libellous. Do not mind the truth of the charges at 
all. As to this, say only, on that do you find him guilty, and that it was of a libel- 
lous nature ?” 

The Foreman—* Yes, guilty.” : 

Lord Campbell—‘* On hat you find him guilty. There is then a verdict for the 
Crown onthat. Then we come to the justification ; and on the justification you find 
that the only part of it which is proved is the 19th, respecting Dr. Achilli being 
deprived of his professorship, and prohibited from preaching and from hearing con- 
fession.” 

A Juror—“ Yes, that is the verdict.” 

Lord Campbell—‘* Wait a moment, and let me see. That is, (aftera pause,) you 
find that that is true which is alleged in the decree of the Inquisition, as far as that 
decree goes?” 

A Juror—‘* Yes.” 

Lord Campbell —“‘ So far as that decree goes.’ ,You don't find as to the reasons for 
the decree, but as to the decree itself?” 

The Foreman—* Yes, only that.” ; 

Lord Campbell—“ Very well. Then you find it to be true that Dr. Achilli was 
suspended from the celebration of mass, prohibited from any cure of souls, and 
from preaching and from hearing confession, and from exercising his sacerdotal 


| office in any way, according to the decree of the Inquisition. And all the rest you 


find not to be proved?" 

The Foreman—* Not to our satisfaction.” 

Lord Campbell—‘‘ Very well. Then on the justification I direct a verdict to be 
entered for the Crown on that issue, as well as on the plea of ‘ not guilty’; and that 
special finding 1, of course, will report to the Court when necessary. [Here again a 
loud cheer was given by the thronged court.) 1 now discharge you, gentlemen, from 
your attendance, and beg to thank you.” [Renewed cheers.) ’ B 

A Juror—“ I beg your Lordship to understand that we did not consider this case 
as regards Protestantism and Catholicism : we only looked at it as a matter of fact.” 

Lord Campbell--‘* Oh, I am sure you have dealt with it conscientiously.” 

Another hearty cheer was now given, which the Judge did not for a moment at- 
tempt to check. 

(The 19th ae charged Achilli with having been “ suspended from 
the celebration of mass, and disabled from any cure of souls, and from preach- 
ing and hearing confessi and from exercising the sacerdotal office,” by 
the Inquisition at Rome, on the 16th of June 1841. But as the Jury did not 
admit the truth of the allegations of immoral conduct made in the document 
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the verdict amounted to this, that the Inquisition Aad suspended Dr. Achilli, 
probably for teaching heresy.] 


The Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and a Special Jury tried at 
Westminster, on Monday, an action of damages brought by Captain Nias, 
now in command of the St. George, of 120 guns, lying at Plymouth, against 
Captain Scott, a brother officer, for defamation of character. Both officers 
are members of the Senior United Service Club: Captain Nias lately pro- 

osed a candidate for election who was blackballed: subsequently, Captain 

in conversation with General Macdonald, said that the blackballing of 
the candidate “‘arose entirely from the unpopularity of” his proposer, Cap- 
tain Nias; and he added also, that there was “‘a blemish attached to the 
character "’ of Captain Nias, “ from his not having obeyed in China the sig- 
nal made to him to come into action.” Those words, though spoken with a 
guard against their repetition, were carried through two intermediate mouths 
round to Captain Nias. Captain Nias conferred with a professional friend ; 
who advised him that “there was one course [a belligerent one] which he 
ought wot to take.’”’ At the trial, Admiral Sir Thomas Herbert gave evidence 
which showed beyond doubt that Captain Nias went into action on the coast 
of China with remarkable promptitude. Hereupon the Judge made a sug- 
gestion, which brought the action to a close honourable to both parties. 

The Lord Chief Justice —** Sir Alexander Cockburn, there seems to be a very proper 
course for your client to pursue. He was, no doubt, mistaken, and cannot as a gentle- 
man refuse to withdraw every imputation against the plaintiffs character and 


conduct.” 
After considerable consultation between the defendant and his counsel, Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn said, the defendant was willing to withdraw the imputation. 





Mr. Chambers (warmly and emphatically)—‘* That will not do. I have the cha- | 


racter and honour of Captain Nias in my hands, and I press my right to go to the 
jury unless an ample public apology is made.” 
The Lord Chief Justice—** That should be done, certainly.” 


A further deliberation ensued; when Sir Alexander Cockburn rose and said, that | 


he was now fully instructed not only to withdraw every imputation upon Captain 
Nias, but to express his client's regret that any such should have been made by him. 

The Lord Chief Justice—‘* That is quite sufficient. Let the verdict be taken for 
the plaintiff at forty shillings, and I will certify for costs.” 

Verdict accordingly. 

Two actions for compensation against the Great Northern Railway Com- 

ny have been tried in the Court of Exchequer. The plaintiffs were 

urt by a collision on the line. In the case of Mr. Housdon, a draper in 
the Horseferry Road, who suffered from an illness arising from a eut and 
bruised face, it was arranged that a verdict for 50/. should be taken. In 
the case of Mrs. Reynolds, wife of the keeper of a small shop at Hitchin, 
two ribs were broken and a leg so much hurt that a “ club foot”’ has re- 
sulted: the foot, it is thought, can be set straight, but at an expense of from 
1007. to 200/. and the loss of the use of the limb for six or twelve months. 
Mrs. Reynolds is fifty years of age. The Company had offered 200/, asa 
sufficient compensation : the Jury fixed the damages at 420/, 


At the Middlesex Sessions, on Tuesday, Samuel Jones, a determined young 
ruffian well known as a thief at Cheltenham, was convicted of stealing a 
purse at Paddington terminus. Mr. Sergeant Adams sentenced him to be 
transported for ten years. When the culprit was retiring from the dock, he 
took advantage of an opportunity to hurl a small stone ink-bottle at the 
judge, with skilful aim: at the moment, Mr. Adams happened to move his 

ead a little to the left, and the missile passed close to his right ear, and 
made an indentation in the wood-work behind. Jones was immediately seized, 
brought back to the dock, and received an addition of five years to his sen- 
tence of transportation. 


Eliza , the wretched young woman who was found living with a 
Black beggar-man, has emigrated to America: she consented to sign the 
necessary deed, and a supply of money was raised for her upon property to 
which she hada claim. When brought to the Mansionhouse for the iast 
time, she behaved with propriety, and expressed gratitude to the Magis- 
trates for their kindness to her. Several offers to marry Eliza were sent 
to the Lord Mayor, by persons who proposed to go abroad or to Australia : 
the wooers seem to have been attracted by the mention of the property be- 
longing to the young woman. Mahomet was kept in custody till Eliza had 
left England, and then sent to the Union Workhouse. So ends this ** London 
romance.” 








Mr. Henry, the Bow Street Magistrate, has sent John Lutridge, conductor 
of a Blackwall omnibus, to prison for one month, for abusive and insulting 
language to Lord William Lennox, who had remonstrated against the loiter- 
ing of the omnibus at Charing Cross. 





Che Provinces. 

A smart shower of Government election-addresses has fallen since our 
last publication. 

Mr. Disraeli, in a few lines issued to his constituency on Saturday, 
simply promised to do his utmost “ to obtain a just redress for the agricul- 
tural interest,” and “ unfalteringly to uphold our free constitution in 
Church and State.” 

Sir John Pakington was quite as wary : he would “ always endeavour 
to out the great principles on which he has always acted.” 

Sir John Trollope believed the present Ministry is desirous of affording 
to the agricultural body “ all the relief they can,” “ under the circum- 
stances.” 

Lord Stanley stepped forward with an address to the electors of King’s 
Lynn, which had all the rotundity of a chieftain’s manifesto. 

Of the past he said—‘* Law has been Jed ; the defence of the country 
provided for; on one great and growing colony representative institutions 
se been conferred, and another has at last been permitted to enjoy the 
benefit of a constitution long promised and vexatiously delayed. These acts, 
not in themselves unimportant, are an earnest of what may hereafter be ex- 

ted from their authors when the expressed confidence of the country shall 

ve given them a more secure position and a wide scope of action.” 

On three questions still pending, he gave these opinions. It is unques- 
tionable that “inequalities and abuses” exist in the system of national 
representation; “the caue of the constitution is not bound up with the 
maintenance of a system imperfect in its details.” The Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill was a protest against an aggression on the nationality of England, for 
which he voted; but the manner in which that law was framed and intro- 
duced was calculated to excite religious animo:ity, and to array one portion 
of the empire against another ; and “for this result the framers of the act 
arealone responsible.” “ With regard to a tax on the importation of — 
corn,” he said, “I cannot cumilos it as in principle more objectionable 
than any other impost falling on the public at large. But in questions of 
taxation especially the feeling of the people is to be considered ; and I have 
no hesitation in saying, that I believe that feeling to be such as to render 
the imposition of any protective duty impossible. It is to economy in the 
national expenditure, and revision of the national taxation, that the farmers 
of England must look for the amelioration of their present condition.” 





Lord John Manners, in addressing the electors of Colchester, emphati- 
cally claimed credit to his Government for their proclamation against Ro- 
' man Catholic Processions, and for the alteration of the Education manage- 
ment clauses. 
. Mr. Beresford simply told them in North Essex that he will “do his 
! uty.” 
Mr. W. E. Duncombe observed resignedly to East Retford, that “it is 
for the country to decide” whether protection shall be reimposed. 


The week of the festival in Commemoration of College Founders at 
Oxford has been an unusually gay one; a larger company than ordinary 
| having been attracted to the University by the report, unfounded, it 
, would seem, that degrees were to be conferred on Lord Derby, Mr. Dis- 
, raeli, Sir Harry Smith, and Mr. Tennyson the Poet Laureate. 
| _ On Tuesday, in the morning, the Bishop of Oxford preached a sermon at 
| St. Mary's Church ; anda full cathedral service was chanted by a chaplain 
| of New College. The beauties of the audience seem to have been more 

impressed on the mind of one reporter than those of the sermon or service. 
“ The church was crammed to suffocation, and the under-graduates’ gal- 
lery, being appropriated to ladies alone, a combination of beauty and ele- 
| gance was produced which could scarcely be surpassed.” 
| In the evening, the procession of boats “ went off gloriously”; fine 
| weather tempting to the meadow margins of the river an immense con- 
course of delighted resident and visitant spectators. 

Wednesday was the day of festival. The gathering of Academicals and 
visitors in the Sheldonian Theatre was one of the greatest ever seen; and 
there was the feature of a prize poem of real merit. Mr, Edwin Arnold, 
of University College, was the crowned student; and his poem was so 
good that it stood the severe test of being read with such injudicious em- 
phasis that the first stanzas elicited a hurricane of derisive shouts and 
laughter: the author’s metal held him on steadily through the storm, and 
at last he gained the sunshine of a full meed of enthusiastic applause. 
Honorary degrees were conferred on the Duke of Serradifalco, a Sicilian 
nobleman of literary credit; on the Bishops of Michigan and Western 
New York, and their reverend Secretary; on Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
formerly of Exeter College; on Sir Gardner Wilkinson—whom the stu- 
dents dubbed “ old hieroglyphics ” ; on Mr, William Pulteney Alison, one 
of her Majesty's Physicians in Ordinary in Scotland; and on Professor 
Owen, the paleontologist. 

The musical part of the festival, namely the concert, on Wednesday, 
had the usual success. The principal singers were Madame Clara No- 
vello, Mr. Lockey, Miss Williams, Herr Staudigl, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Miss Messent, Mademoiselle Sophie Cruvelli was to have sung, but on 
some difficulty as to “ terms” she withheld her presence, 

The rest of the proceedings—the balls, the flower-show in Worcester 
College gardens, &c, &c., on Thursday, were equally successful and 
pleasant. 

The students this year availed themselves of their privilege of unrule 
with laudable self-restraint and good feeling. 


Fatal colliery-explosions are now a regular portion of the weekly news. 
At Seaham Park colliery, near Sunderland, six men have perished, and many 
more have been hurt, 

A young woman attempted to drown herself at Bathford, near Bath; she 
was taken from the water insensible ; a surgeon, who happened to be passing, 
a aoa for hours in the attempt to resuscitate her, and at length he suc- 
ceeded. 

The Harewood, a schooner of Plymouth, has foundered at mid-day, off the 
village of Beer, South Devon; and all hands—supposed to be six—have 

sriahed There was a heavy sea, and the vessel suddenly heeled over, 
| was no life-boat in the vicinity, or the crew would probably have been 
saved. 

Two boys, sons of Mr. Morgan of Southerndown, near Bridgend, rode 
their ponies into the sea to wash them. The waves made the pony of the 
younger boy restive, and the rider fell into the sea. Theelder brother ees 
off and swam to his aid; but the other, in terror, clung so tightly to his 
neck, that both perished. This happened in the sight of the agonized 
father, who could render no assistance. 

On Monday last, during a thunder-storm, which passed over about mid- 
day, two sawyers who were at work under a shed in the parish of Cold Ashby 
were struck by the lightning, and instantly killed: the shed was shivered to 
pieces, and when the men were found the clothes of one of them were 
still burning.—Banbury Guardian, 








PREPARATIONS FOR THE GENERAL ELECTION, 

Just on the eve of the dissolution there is a flood of addresses ; some of 
which we have noted in the Provincial news. In this place we note only 
such main facts as appearances and retirements. 

ENGLAND. 

BiacksurN. Mr. Eccles, a cotton-spinner, on a great scale, has suddenly 
stepped forward to a contest with the sitting Members. 

RECON. Mr. Charles Rodney Morgan, eldest son of Sir Charles Morgan, 
has come forward as a Derbyite. 

CampurpGEsHire. Mr. Townley is at last driven to retire; and Mr. Ball 
will take his place as a Protectionist. 

Finssury. Mr. Henry Gardner, of the great brewing firm in Clerken- 
well, stands as an independent Radical for the seat resigned by Mr. Wakley. 

Lancasuire, Sourn. It is said that the hope of starting Conservative 
candidates has died away. 

Lonpon. There is some ferment here. Mr. Hume is said to have been 
conferred with, and to have refused to stand against Lord John Russell. A 
requisition to Mr. R. W. Crawford, chairman of the Committee for Reform of 
the Board of Customs, is talked of. 

MarpsTone. Two votes are here transferred to Free-trade. By a com- 
promise, Mr. Fector Laurie is to give way to Mr. Whatman, who is to sit 
with Mr. Dod. Mr. Dod is a recent convert to the Free-trade faith. 

Maton. Mr. C. W. Fitawilliam is to be returned with Mr. Denison, in 
place of Mr. Childers, who will retire. ; 

MANCHESTER. Mr. Wilson, chairman of the Bright and Gibson 
ecamniiien, bas published a statement of the canvass, showing that the poll 
will be about 7400 to 4520 in favour of the sitting Members. The Anti- 
Maynooth party are said to be discouraged. 

YLEBONE. An influential meeting has started a movement to return 
Sir B. Hall, and Lord Dudley Stuart, free of expense, as the electors did Sir 
Francis Burdett in 1807. , 

Nortuampton. Mr. G. Ward Jackson retires, in tenderness to the Liberal 
interest. 

PortsmovuTs. They are signing a requisition to Mr. Green the ship- 
builder. 
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Sovrnwark. Alderman Humphery retires, after a twenty years’ service, 

foting that some of his supporters are going over to his opponent, Mr. Apsley 
tt. 

SurroLk, East. Mr. Thomas W. Western is announced to be coming 
forward in the Liberal interest. 

Westminster. The Carlton Club are said to have got a candidate ready. 
Sir De Lacy Evans and Sir John Shelley have coalesced. Mr. W. Coningham 
is a declared candidate. 


ScoTLanp. 

Guascow. Mr. Alexander Alison, formerly in the iron-trade, author of 
works in which some peculiar religious views are promulgated, and of a po- 
litical production entitled ‘‘ Universal Free-trade, by means of a Property, 
Income, and Wages-tax,” is a decided candidate. 

Greenock. Mr. Alexander Dunlop, the Free Church counsel, and Sir 
J.D. H. Elphinstone, a Free-trade Conservative, are opponents. 

IRELAND. 

Antrm™. There is to be an attempt to oust one of the Derbyite candidates. 

Betrast. Lord Castlereagh has declined to be nominated; and the Whig 
party are in some confusion. 

Cork City. Sergeant Murphy and Mr. Fagan have coalesced. 

Drocuepa. Mr, Brodigan and Mr. M‘Can are opponents. 

Dvusuin County. The Times says—‘ The Defence Association has at last 
fished up two gentlemen of undoubted respectability prepared to maintain 
Roman supremacy, in the persons of My, John Lenlaigne, of Tallaght House, 
and Mr. Augustus Craven, an importation from the other side of the Chan- 
nel. Both gentlemen are, of course, Roman Catholics, and both pledge them- 
selves to oppose to the death the Government of Lord Derby.” 

Kitkenny County. Mr. Otway Cuffe has quitted the field, disgusted 
with the Ministerial abandonment of the old Protection policy. The candi- 
dates are now Om Greene, the sitting Member, Mr. Sergeant Shee, and 
Mr. R. Welch, all “ Brigadiers.” Mr. P. 8. Butler, the other sitting Mem- 
ber, has as yet made no sign. The Honourable Leopold Agar Ellis, brother 
of Lord Clifden, will positively stand on the Whig interest, 


SCOTLAND. 

The inauguration of Mr. Steell’s equestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellington in Edinburgh, on Friday last week, was a very grand affair. 
The cost of the statue was raised by public subscription; Mr. Steell 

ained the commission by public competition ; and his work is described 
as “a beautiful piece of art, creditable at once to the subject and to na- 
tive genius.” ‘The figure of the Duke is excellent, and the likeness 
extremely accurate.” Its situation is in front of the Register Office. 
The work is of bronze; and it is the first of its sort ever cast in Scot- 
land: Mr. Steell erected the foundry himself, and personally super- 
intended the casting. 

The ceremony of inauguration was masonic. The Duke of Atholl, 
Grand Master for Scotland, at the head of the Edinburgh Lodge, and of 
deputations forming a body of about 1500 from all the principal lodges in 
Scotland, went through the forms of testing the poise of the work, and of 
reporting it to the Wellington Statue Committee. The Duke of Buc- 
cleuch was at the head of this Committee, and made a speech recounting 
the deeds of the hero whom the statue will commemorate to future gene- 
rations. All the civic and academical dignitaries of Edinburgh were pre- 
sent: the Commander of the Forces in Scotland, with his staff, and two 
regiments, the Seventh Hussars and the Seventy-ninth Highlanders, and 
the local corps of Pensioners, martially lined the margins of the streets ; 
while “all the rest of Edinburgh,” and a vast throng from the parts 
around, crowded the main track of the thoroughfares, and all the windows 
and house-tops which commanded a view of the procession and ceremo- 
nial. The fall of the covering of drapery which veiled the statue was 
followed immediately by salutes of cannon from the Castle, and from a 
temporary battery erected above the heights on Salisbury Crags. Public 
dinners and other social agremens closed the day. 


Foreign and Colonial. 


France.—The decision in the Contentious Section of the Council of 
State on the conflict raised about the competency of the Tribunal of the 
Seine to determine upon the validity of the confiscation decrees against 
the Orleans family, was given only by the casting-vote of the chairman. 
The Morning Chronicle has very clearly put the facts— 

“ The section of the French Council of State which is regularly consti- 
tuted for the trial of such litigated controversies as fall within its juris- 
diction, consists of six permanent Councillors, who have all undergone a pro- 
fessional training in legal science. Whenever cognizance is taken of ques- 
tions in which the interests of the Government are involved, to these six 
regular Councillors there are joined ten others, not necessarily lawyers, who 
are selected by the Executive from the remaining sections of the Council. 
Eight Councillors voted against the competence of the Civil Tribunal to en- 
tertain the appeal of the Princes, but an equal number affirmed it. In order 
to obtain the judgment desired by the Government, it was necessary to have 
recourse to the casting-vote of i. Baroche, the deputy and representative of 
the President himself.’’ 

The result of the decision is, not that the legality of the decrees has 
been confirmed, even by such a tribunal, but that the Tribunal of the 
Seine is declared incompetent to consider the question of that legality ; 
and that, so far as that court is concerned, it must rest satisfied with the 
intimation of M. Berger, Prefect of the Seine, that the decree is valid, 
and that it has the effects which he as the organ of the Government has 
assigned to it. 

Another brief display of independence in the Legislative Corps, soon 
repressed by a direct mandate from the ne, has been one of the in- 
teresting topics of the Paris correspondence. The interest is confined to 
readers on this side of the Channel; for not a word about it has appeared 
in the Paris journals. The discussion on the budget commenced on Tues- 
day, and proceeded under the inspecting eye of the Usurper himself; 
who came early, and took a seat in the corner of one of the reserved 
tribunes, in such a position as to be somewhat concealed from observa- 
tion. ‘The first speech was by M. Kerdrel; who professed warm devo- 
tion to the Government, but dissected the budget with keen objections. 
M. Montalembert followed, with undisguised hostility to the whole 
scheme, and the whole manner in which it had been put before the ses- 
sion: he made “one of those elegant and fluent but at the same time 
ironical and bitter speeches in which he peculiarly excels. His conclu- 
sion was nothing more nor less than an advice to the Assembly to reject 
the budget, or, as it was understood by the Opposition, to refuse the 
taxes.” It is said that Louis Napoleon came forward to the front of his tri- 
bune when M. Montalembert rose, and listened attentively to him. The 
reporter of the Morning Chronicle says— 














“He affected to laugh and to be tly amused during the philippics o: 
M. de Montalembert. it. de Montalembert’s speech was ¢ telling an - 
if it required anything to make it perfect, that was provided by a speech 
made by a maladroit friend of the President. M. Stourm, the Grendilien « of 
State, was this dangerous friend. In advising the Assembly to be moderate, 
M. Stourm innocently allowed the unfortunate expression to escape him of 
‘You should be prudent—take care what you do.’ At this threat the agita- 
tion was enormous. M. Stourm was assailed with exclamations from alk 
sides. Alluding to his office of Councillor of State, a deputy cried out, ‘You 
are paid 25,000 francs for being prudent; but it is not hen since your pru- 
dence and wisdom went the fength of advocating the droit au travail. 
Were you prudent when you opposed Louis Philippe’s Government?’ M. 
Stourm, overwhelmed by this aer of insults an exclamations, lost his 
presence of mind, and sat down in confusion. The President, I am inform- 
ed by a person who was present, still affected to laugh at the scene, but his 
laugh was forced and sardonic.” 

While the excitement was at this height, M. Billault was seen to re- 
ceive a written despatch. He announced its nature. It was a letter 
from M. Casabianca, Minister of State, informing him that the conduct of 
the Legislative Body in persisting in the discussion of amendments to the 
budget, which amendments had been once dismissed by the Council of 
State, and so had become null and void, was a contravention of the con- 
stitution. This communication instantly raised the excitement caused by 
the Stourm incident to the highest pitch: the whole body was “in agi- 
tation” ; and presently it adjourned “ in the greatest confusion.” 

Next day, Wednesday, the members had become docile. M. Gouin, 
the reporter of the Committee on the Budget, gravely stated, that he 
thought the Government would find it to their interest to give considera- 
tion to the independence of the Legislative Body ; but, rather than be re- 
proached as a perturbator, he would give up altogether the expression of 
his opinions, Some amicable progress was then made in passing the 
various chapters. 

The main characteristics of the budget are, that it admits a deficit of 
more than 1,600,000/. for the present year, but asserts a surplus for the 
year 1853, The Committee of the Legislative Body, on the contrary, 
declared that instead of a surplus next year there would be a further de- 
ficit ; they estimated the deficit of this year at nearly 5,000,000/.; and 
they recommended economies, by the reduction of the army from 400,000 
men to 292,000, and in other modes, to the amount of about 1,000,0007. 
sterling. All the important recommendations of economy were dismissed 
by the Council of State. 

The Moniteur announces, that from the Ist of July next its price will 
be reduced from 112 to 40 francs per annum. 

The President has decreed the dissolution of the Municipal Council of 
the city of Toulouse. 

Untrep Srates.—The decisive political manceuvres in anticipation of 
the Presidential election have entered their last stage. The Democratic 
Convention at Baltimore has held its sitting, and nominated the Demo- 
cratic candidates ; and the choice made is such a one that the Whig party 
already trembles with apprehension of defeat. Yet the name of the new 
candidate is an unknown one in England; for again, as in the case of 
Mr. Polk, a “ dark ’’ candidate, put forth at the last moment by the State 
of Virginia, which has supplied half the candidates of the Republic from 
Washington downwards, was successful above all the leading men whose 
names have been pitted against each other for nearly a year past. The 
new man is General Frank Pierce ; fifty-four years of age; a Member of 
the Senate since 1837, and for some years its President. He is thus 
described by the correspondent of the Zimes— 

* He is a man of thorough academic education, great political experience, 
unblemished private character, and unwavering firmness and decision. He 
is, and always has been, eminently a national man, never having been con- 
nected with any of the factions or cliques of his party or of the times; and 
although he had not achieved so brilliant a reputation, nor made so much 
noise, nor had caused, or even allowed, his name to be brought forward on 
many occasions, still the admirable modesty of his character, his great pri- 
vate worth and public integrity, had won for him the confidence and respect 
of all who knew him. He from the beginning been devotedly attached 
to the principles of free trade ; and in this respect, probably, he is one of our 
most enlightened statesmen.” 

The same writer adds— 

“ At first the nomination of General Pierce took the whole country by sur- 
prise ; but before twenty-four hours had passed it seemed to give universal 
satisfaction to the Democratic party ; and you will perceive from the tone of 
the Whig papers that they regard Mr. Pierce as the most formidable antago- 
nist they could possibly have had to encounter. I believe there is not an in- 
stance in our history in which the Democrats have lost an election where 
they were perfectly united. General Pierce seems to have harmonized them 
completely ; being an extreme Northern man, brought forward by the South, 
and receiving, as he did, the undivided support of the entire Convention. 
The telegraph has brought us back the adhesion for him of every State in 
the Union except California,” 

Mr. William Rufus King, who was Ambassador to Paris from 1844 to 
1847—“ a man of great dignity of character, integrity, and learning, and 
a moderate in all things ”—is named by the Democrats for Vice-President. 





Piisrellancans. 


It is expected that the House of Commons will have disposed of all in- 
dispensable business in the course of the present week, or at furthest on 
Monday ; that the House will then adjourn for a few days, to afford time 
for the House of Lords to complete the work of the session ; that both 
Houses will be prorogued about Thursday next ; and that the dissolution 
will follow at a very short interval, almost certainly in the first week of 
July.—Standard, June 24, 


A committee of inquiry, consisting of Commodore Henry Eden, Captain 
Warden, of the steam department at Somerset House, and Captain Mundy, 
of the Monarch, 84, at Sheerness, assembled on board the Fisgard flag- 
ship, at Woolwich, yesterday, to ascertain the cause of the long voyages 
of the Megzra, iron steam troop-ship, to and from the Cape of Good 
Hope.—Morning Chronicle, June 24. 

The Royal proclamation against Roman Catholic processions, &c., has 
reclaimed to the support of the Derby Government the antique Earl of 
Winchilsea ; who, by courtesy of the Zimes, has issued an address to the 
Protestant Electors of Great Britain. 

“You have been told,”” quoth the Earl, “‘ by a right honourable baronet, 
who has as many shades in his political opinions as there are colours in the 
rainbow, that the question which you will have to decide at the approaching 
dissolution will be ‘between Lord Derby and Free-trade’ : but, strong as my 
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feelings may be as to the justice and sound os fed allowing the foreigner 
to compete with our productions, and to have the nefit of our home market, 
without at the same time compelling him to contribute equally with the 
home producer towards the taxes of the countr y—this question, I say, how- 
ever important in my mind, sinks into perfect nothingness when compared with 
the preservation of Protestantism ; and I boldly and unhesitatingly tell you, 
that at the coming election, the great question you will have to decide, and 
the choice which you will have to make, is between Lord Derby, the firm and 
unflinching supporter of our Protestant constitution, or Intidelity with Popery 
in her train. 

ms Deeds, and not empty words, are what the Protestants of England de- 
mand; and I would point to a proclamation which appears in the Gazette 
of last Tuesday, as affording us a pledge that we have now at the helm a 
pilot who will steer the vessel of the state by the old Protestant chart. 

“As you value the many blessings, civil and religious, which God has 
hitherto showered upon this country, let me earnestly and fervently implore 
you to make good use of the power which you will now be called upon to 
exercise, by giving Lord Derby a Parliament which will enable him to uphold 
the Protestant principles of our constitution, upon the maintenance of which 
England’s greatness and happiness entirely depend.” 

The ratifications of a treaty concluded on the 8th of May last between 
the five great Powers of Europe, together with the Kings of Sweden and 
Denmark, deciding the order of succession to the Danish crown, were 
exchanged at our Foreign Office on Saturday. 

The Earl of Mayo has been elected a Representative Peer of Ireland, in 
the room of the late Baron Dunsany. 

His Highness Said Pacha of Egypt arrived in London on Monday, 
from Paris; and has taken up his residence at Sir Moses Montefiore’s 
house, Grosvenor Gate, Park Lane.—Court Circular. 

Sir Roderick Impey Murchison has been unanimously elected a 
Trustee of the British Museum, in the place of the late Earl of Derby. 

We learn that Commander Inglefield is about to depart speedily on the 
search for Sir John Franklin, in the screw-schooner Isabel, which has 
been fitted out by Lady Franklin and the Royal Geographical Society, of 
which Sir John was a Vice-President. 
and Smith’s Sound, and then examine the whole of the West or Labrador 
coast of Baftin’s Bay. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 

















Ten Weeks Week 
of 1841-50. of 1851. 

Zymotic Diseases..... . 1971 eves 196 
Dropsy, Cancer, and ot 433 41 
Tubercular Diseases .... - 1,752 189 
Diseases of the Brain, Spin. soe 1,083 110 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ........ceeceecceeeeeeee 308 eens 37 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration.... 998 coos 104 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 620 sees 65 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C..........ccccccccccccceecesvesseees 101 eoce 20 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c........+.0 C0ecccccccs ee 90 esee 12 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &C...00..eseeee o 7 sees 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &.. .......000e00008 ooo Y eeee ee 
Malformations, .....ccccceccecececceecsceeseesseveveeeses 24 eeee 5 
Premature Birth . 223 eeee 23 
Atrophy. .ceseceees . 179 see 15 
BO occccccccccces 405 sees 43 
BUEN... .coccccccccccccccccccscceccccssccsesescoscssess 113 eeee 7 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance...... 362 eeee 25 
Total (including unspecified causes) .....+-+++ sevcce coves 8,799 903, 


The great Martin property in Connemara has been sold by the Encum- 
bered Estates Commissioners, by private contract: the Law Life Assurance 
Society are the purchasers, for 186,000/. But no money will be paid, as the 
Society are encumbrancers, mortgagees to the amount of between 200,000/, 
and 300,000/. 

The City of London Police force amounts to 569 men, the Metropolitan to 
5225 ; total, 5794, The Constabulary of Ireland numbers 12,321; the Dublin 
Police force, 1070. 

It appears from the last returns that the members of the order of the 
Legion of Honour consist of 70 grand crosses, 307 grand officers, 986 com- 
manders, 4601 officers, and 36,937 chevaliers; in all 42,901 members. 


The Nerio, of Sunderland, bound from Antwerp to Montreal, has been lost 
on the Bird Islands. There were 150 passengers on board; sixty-three of 
whom, and some of the crew, were drowned; the rest got on = tog and 
after much suffering were taken on board a passing ship and conveyed to 


Boston. 








BIRTHS. 

On the 19th June, at Siddington Rectory, Gloucestershire, prematurely, the Wife 
of the Rev. Henry Bolland, of a son, still-born. 

On the 20th, at Shalford Vicarage, near Guildford, the Hon. Mrs. John Gifford, of 
a daughter. 

On the 20th, at Beech House, Tottenham, the Wife of the Rev. W. J. Hall, Vicar 
of Tottenham, of a son. 

On the 2ist, in Great Stanhope Street, the Hon. Mrs. Vesey Dawson, of a son, 
still-born. 

On the 22d, at Brighton, the Wife of the Hon. Charles Hanbury Tracy, of a 
daughter. 

On the 23d, at Endsleigh Cottage, Torquay, Devon, the Wife of Captain Edgell, 
R.N., of a daughter. 

On the 24th, at Heanton Satchville, Devon, the Right Hon. Lady Clinton, of a son. 

On the 25th, in Chesham Street, Lady Hayes, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 28th November, at the Halfway Bush, Otago, New Zealand, Lewis A. 
Bernays, Esq., fourth son of Dr. Bernays, of King’s College, London, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late W. Borton, Esq., of Cottenham, near Banbury, Oxfordshire. 

On the 17th June, at St. James’s Church, Dover, Charles Blood Mulville, Esq., 
H.M. Ninety-ninth Regiment, to Frederica, only daughter of the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Blood, Sixty-eighth Light Infantry. 

On the 17th, at Hadlow, Kent, the Rev. Marshall Hall Vine, Rector of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, London, to Frances Silance, youngest daughter of the late William Carnell, 
Esq., of Hadlow. 

On the 17th, at Walcot Church, Bath, Robert Dundas Kerr, Esq., R.E., son of the 
late Lord Robert Kerr, to Harriette Marianne, fourth daughter of J. Arnold, Esq., 
of Toronto, Canada. 

On the 2lst, at St. John’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, Sir John Craven Carden, 
Bart., of the Priory, Templemore, to Julia Isabella, only daughter of Captain Charles 
G. Robinson, R.N., of Viewbank, Oban, N.B. 

On the 2ist, at Husband’s Bosworth Church, the Rev. James William Knight, 
Assistant- Master of the Free Grammar-School, Coventry, and Curate of Ryton-on- 
Dunsmore, Warwickshire, to Selina Ruth Anne, youngest daughter of Vice-Admiral 
Sir Francis Mason, K.C.B., and the Hon. Selina Lady Mason, of Wheler Lodge, 
Husband's Bosworth, Leicestershire. 

On the 2st, at the British Embassy, Brussels, the Rev. Spencer Perceval Powys, 
youngest son of the late Hon. and Rev. Frederic Powys, Rector of Achurch and 
Pam, Northamptonshire, to Harriet, elder daughter of William Hole, Esq., of 

ondon. 

On the 22d, at Frome Selwood, the Rev. Frederick Farrer, youngest son of the 
: Colonel Farrer, of Brayfield, Bucks, to Georgina Anne, eldest daughter of the 

icar. 


On the 23d, at 56, George Square, Edinburgh, by the Rev. R. W. Fraser, of St. 
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‘ [3 eT. Tr; 
John's, James Pattullo, Esq., writer, Dundee, to Jane Moridbh Gonk dhughtér of 
Thomas Leburn, Esq., solicitor, Supreme Courts of Scotland. 
On the 24th, at the British Embassy, Paris, Alice Anna rine, second daughter 
of Thomas Hawkes, Esq., late of Himley House, See ire, to Octavius Warre, 





son of the late Sir C, W. Malet, Bart., of Wilbury, Wi 
DEATHS. - 

On the 8th May, in the Island of Barbadoes, where be had arrived about two 
months previously from England, Renn Hampden, PSq., formerly of the Manor 
House, Little Marlow, Bucks, and M.P. for the Boroughwef Great Marlow. He was 
for many years a member of her Majesty’s Council at Barfudoes, 

On the 13th June, at La Cava, near Naples, Willias e Fox, Esq., Attaché 
to the British Mission ; in his 34th year. . 

On the 17th, at Midhurst, Sussex, Elizabeth, Relict of Wil 
her 95th year. 

On the 17th, at Winton House, East Lothian, Lady Hutchinson, Widow of Gene- 
ral Sir William Hutchinson, K.C.H., Colonel of the Seventy-fifth Regiment. 

On the 17th, seized with cramp while bathing, at Rossall, Charles Christopher, the 
eldest son of the Rev, Charles Hebert, M.A., Rector of Burslem; in his 16th year, 

On the 19th, at Buile Hill, near Manchester, Esther, Relict of the late Sir Thomas 
Potter, Knt.; in her 76th year. 

On the 18th, at Halesworth, Priscilla, the Wife of Andrew Johnston, Esq., and 
eldest daughter of the late Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., of Northrepps Hall, Norfolk. 

On the 20th, in Cadogan Place, General Peter Carey ; in his 78th year. 

On the 2lst, at Surbiton, near Kingston, Surrey, the Rev. Alexander Houstoun 
Douglas, of Eaton Square, London; in his 64th year. 

Recently, at St. Christopher's, Louisa Frances, Wife of Robert Murray Rumsey, 
Esq., Colonial Secretary of that Island, soon after giving birth to a son; in her 39th 


POSTSCRIPT. 


In the House of Commons last night, the amendments made by the 
House of Lords to the Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill were discussed. 
The chief alterations were the one which superadded the requirement 
that the address of the Lords as well as that of the Commons should pre- 
cede the issue of a Commission of inquiry, and the one which prevented 
the Commissioners from making their inquiries retrospective. Lord Joun 
Russeit opened the discussion, by stating that the alterations, which 
were made in the other House by surprise, are no improvements, but 
impediments and obstacles to the inquiries into corrupt practices which 
the bill contemplated; but that he thought the bill even as thus altered 
would be a benefit; and therefore, as he thought that the restoring of the 
original wording of the bill would cause its rejection by the Upper 
House, he advised the acceptance of the measure as it now stands. 
Sir ALexanper Cocknurn bowed to this advice, though reluctantly. 
Mr. Watro.e strenuously defended the amendments, as depriving the 
Government of an enormous and dangerous power, which the Whig Op- 
position would have been the first to oppose if it had been proposed by 
Government. Mr, Tuomas Duncompr, Mr. Hume, Mr. Aciionpy, Mr. 
Buieut, Sir De Lacy Evans, and Mr. Oswaup, expressed warm disap- 
probation of Lord John Russell's complaisance,—Sir De Lacy Evans 
wondering at the perspicuity of the paternal instinct which could recog- 
nize so altered a bantling. Sir James Grauam defended Lord John, and 
uttered an eulogium on his labours to put down corruption at elections. 
Mr. Broruerton also gave Lord John his good word, The amendments 
were agreed to. 

The Lords’ amendments to a local Scotch bill were in one respect re- 
jected. In the Aberdeen Boys and Girls Hospital Bill, the Lords had 
struck out the word “right” standing before “ reverend”’ in the descrip- 
tion of Bishop Skinner of the Episcopal Church in Scotland. Mr, Guap- 
STONE moved the restoration of the word “right,” and carried his point 
by 64 to 15. He informed the House, that the proper description of the 
ecelesiastic is “The Right Reverend William Skinner, Bishop é Aber- 
deen, and Primus of the Episcopal Church im Scotland.” 

Sir Roserr Inouis then questioned Sir John Pakington as to the rank 
and precedence of “ the Lord Bishop of Sydney,” Metropolitan of Aus- 
tralia, over “the Most Reverend Archbishop Croly,” the Roman Catholic 
Primate of Australia. Sir Joun Paxineron stated, that he intended to 
send out instructions on the point speedily, and to communicate the 
views of the Government. Sir Ropexr lyGuis pressed to be told those 
views now; but Sir Joun Paxineton declined a more formal expla- 
nation. 

Mr. Waxro.e informed Mr. Tuomas Duncomne, that the ride down 
Constitution Hill has not been closed to equestrians, and that there is no 
intention to close it; moreover, that the privilege of riding through the 
Stable-yard Gate, which was given by her Majesty temporarily during 
the time of the Exhibition, will not be withdrawn. 

The Cuancei.or of the Excueqver stated to Sir Pace Woop, that 
the minute of the Privy Council on coffee adulteration has not yet been 
altered, and that when it is altered it will permit the sale of chicory un- 
der certain regulations, 

Sir Jouy Pakinoton replied to Mr. Appertey, that the Government 
deems General Cathcart’s threat to drive the Caffres across the Kei, as a 
threat of war only; and that his despatch does hold out hopes that the ter- 
mination of the war will not be very remote. 

In the House of Lords, a conversation on the subject of the Surrender 
of Criminals Bill, lately withdrawn by Lord Malmesbury rather suddenly, 
was originated by the Marquis of CLanricarpe. ‘The Earl of Maumgs- 
BURY stated that the bill was not his own, but had been drawn by the 
late Government; and that the only alterations made in it by himself 
were in the shape of two clauses, one of which defined that the offences 
were only felonious offences, and the other gave additional — to 
political refugees by preventing their being tried again for political of- 
fences if surrendered under this convention. In such circumstances, he 
had certainly thought that he should receive the full and entire assist- 
ance of her Majesty’s late Government; and he did not expect to be 
charged with trenching on liberties which he had in fact strengthened 
and guarded. He informed the House, that no sooner did the French 
Government perceive the strong effect on the House of the project of law 
they had introduced to the French Legislature, than they, with all frank- 
ness and friendliness, informed us here, that the project of law would not 
be persevered in ; and also, that the French Government has now deter- 
mined, and he could not say they were wrong, to renounce the existing 
convention,—a step by which English interests alone are likely to suffer. 

In Committee on the New Zealand Bill, the Duke of NewcastLe 
made practical the weighty objections he had urged against nomineeism 
in the Upper Chamber, by moving the omission of all the clauses in 
the bill embodying that principle, in order to insert those clauses em- 
bodying the elective principle which formed a part of Earl Grey's plan. 


liam Barlow, Esq.; in 
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This motion was supported by the Earl of Harxrowsy. ‘the Earl 
of Desart and the Earl of Derny opposed it, and defended nomination | 
in the shape it takes in the bill; and as there were only three or four 
Peers on the Opposition side of the House and few independent Peers on | 
the other side, the Duke of Newcastix would not trouble them to divide. | 
The Duke moved an amendment to limit the exercise of the legislative 
veto of the Colonial Office within a period of three months, instead of 
two years: but this also was opposed by the Government, and negatived 
without a division, An amendment to postpone the clauses relative to 
the charge of five shillings an acre on land sold, in favour of the New 
Zealand Company, met a similar fate. The bill passed out of Committee. 


The House of Lords assembled today at two o’clock, forwarded some 
measures a stage, and adjourned. 

The Carlton Club candidate for Westminster proves to be Lord Maid- 
stone. The Standard announces him not as a Protectionist, but as a sup- | 
porter of Lord Derby. 


To the week’s election-addresses by Government candidates this day 
adds those of Mr. Herries and Mr. Christopher. They are as guarded 
and vague as those which have preceded them this week. 

Mr. Cobden’s address to the West Riding is published this morning. 
Tt is a document of a single feature—the Free-trade question and its in- 


cidents. 

- - - - - “Tn an assembly professing fairly to represent 
the country, I find myself associated with a hundred Members, the aggregate 
of whose constituencies do not equal in number, and still less in intelligence 
and wealth, the constituency which I have the honour to represent; and yet | 
every one of them counts for as much as your Member in a division-list. 
Under such a system, majorities depend, in ordinary and tranquil seasons, more | 
upon the skill of Parliamentary tacticians, the interests of powerful indi- | 
viduals, and the corrupting influences of wealth and patronage, than upon | 
the force of public opinion. Such a representative system, instead of assist- 
ing the judgment of a Minister anxious to ascertain and meet the wants and 
wishes of his countrymen, is calculated to embarrass and mislead him; and 
if a patriot statesman, disregarding a Parliamentary majority, resolve on | 
some great occasion to consult the welfare of the people, in opposition to the | 
behests of the interested and powerful few, he is either thwarted in his ef- 
forts, or punished if successful by banishment from official life, while the 
people, who are raising monuments to his fame, are powerless to prevent his 
opponents from occupying the seat of power from which they have expelled 
him. Such a state of things is neither satisfactory nor secure. Our repre- 
sentation is not what it professes to be; it will not bear investigation ; and 
it does not work well. If it did, there would be no necessity for a dissolu- 
tion to decide the fate of a Protectionist Administration. The true test of | 
the worthiness of a people to enjoy free institutions is their capacity, by | 
timely and wise amendments, to adapt them to the changing and advancing 


circumstances of the age. I trust that the people of England will for their | 


next task undertake that reform in our electoral system which is called for | 
the state of public affairs, and which is necessary to bring into harmony 
e theory and practice of our free constitution.” 


Parliament will be prorogued on Thursday next the Ist of July, and | 
dissolved on Friday the 2d.— Sun. 


In the House of Lords as court of highest appeal, yesterday, the Judges 
delivered their opinions in the Braintree Church-rate case of Gosling versus 
Veley. The opinions were — balanced—For the “invalidity of the 
rate,” Mr. Justice Crompton, Mr. | an Martin, Mr. Justice Williams, Mr. 
Justice Erle, and Mr. Baron Parke; for the “validity of the rate,’ Mr. 
Justice Talfourd, Mr. Justice Wightman, Mr. Baron Platt, Mr. Justice Maule, 
and Mr. Justice Coleridge. On the motion of Lord Truro, it was ordered 
on the opinions be printed, and the further consideration of the matter 
adjourned, 








A correspondent who signs “An Elector of Edinburgh,” and gives us 
liberty to add, if we like, “ta Free Kirk Elder,” but who withholds the 

arantee of his name, has written to complain of our paragraph on the Edin- | 
urgh election, which has been copied into the Edinburgh papers, and the 
spirit of which is, as he reads it, ‘‘ absolute condemnation of the constituents” 
of Edinburgh at last election. Our correspondent utterly denies that the 
electors wished Mr. Macaulay to be deferential and submissive ; asserts | 
that they were justly = of him; and suggests that Mr. Macau- 
lay at the time when he gave offence | his local vote, had perhaps 
been writing those pages in his History which tell of that blessed King 
who said to the citizens of London, “Who are you, that are but 
brutes and foolish persons, that presume to address us?” He affirms 
that Mr. Macaulay at this moment “stands far higher than when he 
was the mere nominee of that vile Parliament House clique which the 
citizens of Edinburgh thoroughly detest”; and that, as he now stands 
“on his own high and undoubted qualifications to represent the capital of 
Scotland,” our correspondent will reverse the vote he gave against him 
last election, and, with many more who did the same then, vote for him 
now. Our correspondent overlooks, in the explanation of his laudable change 
of resolution, the fact that Mr. Macaulay is at this time the candidate of the 
same party as when he was, we think unworthily, rejected at the last elec- 
tion. We receive with pleasure the information that the chances are two to 
one in favour of Mr. Macaulay’s return. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The English Funds advanced during the early part of the week, till an im- 
provement of } per cent upon our last prices had been realized. A decline 
of # per cent occurred upon the news from Paris of aeamainnne be- 
tween Napoleon and the Legislative Council, when some large speculative 
sales occurred. The depression was but momentary, the sellers of one day 
appearing in the market next day as buyers; and the price has risen again 
to the point from which the depression commenced ; the closing price of 
Consols this afternoon being 1003 3 ex-dividend for account. Bank Stock 
continues scarce and in demand. We cannot quote any transactions in 
India Stock ; which is, however, difficult of purc at anything like the 
nominal price. Money as abundant as ever, and the price of Exchequer 
Bills improving. In the Foreign Market there wasa sort of panic, occasioned 
by the news from Paris already noticed: most of the current varieties of Stock 
fell about } or } per cent. This depression was of short duration, and prices 
have been pth tm reéstablished ; the closing quotations of today being the 
highest of the week. We must, however, a the Scrip of the New 
Austrian Loan, which is about 1 per cent lower than on Saturday, All the 
other Continental dividend-paying Stock continues in good demand. Penine 
sular Bonds are higher. The transactions in Portuguese Stock have been 
few ; but Spanish Stock of all varieties has been largely dealt in, and the 
closing quotations this afternoon are generally about } per cent in advance 
of our last. Considerable fluctuations have occurred in Mexican Stock, and 











| tralian Banks especially. 


the result has been to estublish the closing quotations of today about } per 

cent above those of last week. The price of Peruvian Stock does not ap- 
ear to be affected by the threatened competition of Patagonian guano. 
uenos Ayres and Venezuela are both higher. 

The Railway Shares have all advanced ; the improvement in the more im- 
ortant varietics being from 2/. to 3/. The low value of money is operating 
avourably upon this class of securities generally; as, in addition to the 

eagerness with which investments are sought, the companies with large 
bend debts will be enabled to renew the debentures upon more favourable 
terms, and effect a reduction in the annual charge for interest. The Foreign 
Shares are all in demand ; having recovered from the momentary depression 
which they underwent in common with the English and Foreign Funds : 
prices generally are about the same as those of last week. Bank Shares, and 
every other kind of Shares, are in demand, and improving; those of the Aus- 
The sbares both of the Australasian Bank and 
Union Bank of Australia have risen 2/., the former being at 51} and the 
latter at 47}. 

F Saturpay Twetve o’CLock. 

Consols opened at the closing price of yesterday—1003 3. The market has 


| since been steady, with but little doing. The Foreign Funds are generally 


at yesterday’s quotations ; the transactions in them are, however, as yet in- 
significant. An improvement of 1 per cent in the price of the Internal Debt 
at Madrid occurred on the 19th, but it has not occasioned any advance in 
the eed of Spanish Stock here. The Railway Shere Market is firm, with 
no change of price. 

SaturDay Two o’C1ock. 

The English Funds have declined during the morning upon the report of 
a new French loan; Consols were at one time as low as 100} g for Account, 
but rallied again, and close at 100% $. The Foreign Funds are generally 
lower, as will be seen by the following record of actual business—Austrian 
Serip, 4 3}; Danish Five per Cents, 1053; Mexican Three per Cents, 27: 
26}; Portuguese Four per Cents, 38 38}; Russian Five per Cents, 117}; 
Russian Senpanl-odellt our Cents, 105; Sardinian Five per Cents, 94} ; 
Spanish Passive, 6 53; Spanish Three per Cents, 493; Spanish Three per 
Cent Deferred, 22} 4. 

The Railway Shares are not so firm as in the morning, the bargains 
towards the close of business being generally at lower prices, The French 
Shares are also heavy, being generally about 5s. lower. The following are 
the principal bargains—Aberdeen, 204; Ambergate, Notts, and Boston, 74; 
Caledonian, 44 3} ; East Anglian, 25/. L. and E. and L. and D., 43; Ditto, 


18/. KE. and H., 34; Eastern Counties, 103 }; East Lancashire, 19 19; 


Edinburgh and Glasgow, 665; Great Northern, 92 1} 90}; Ditto Malf- 
shares, A Deferred, 55}; Ditto Half-shares B, 6 per Cent, 128 7; Great 
Western, 96 53 6} 2; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 803 793; Ditto Fifths, 93 ; 
London and North-western, 129 8; Ditto New Quarter-shares, 28} 3; Ditto 
Fifths, 168 4; London and South-western, 953 6}; Midland, 72% | 3; 
Ditto 50/. Shares, 73 72}; Norfolk, 40; North British, 35} 5 53; North 
Staffordshire, 114; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 22} |; South- 
eastern, 73}; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 734; Ditto Extension, 6} 2; 
Ditto G. N. E. Purchase or Preference, 51f 51; Leeds and Bradford, 108} 
109; Northern and Eastern 5 per Cent, 64; Reading, Guildford, and Rei- 
gate, 26; Aberdeen, 95; Midland Consolidated 6 per Cent Stock, 149} 9; 
North British, 110; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 15/., 6 per 
Cent, 148; Boulogne and Amiens, 133; Namur and Liege, 63; Northern of 


| France, 248; Rouen and Havre, 13 123; Tours and Nantes, 12); West 


Flanders, 3}; Australasian, 53. 





3 per Cent Consols.......... shut Danish 3 per Cents ........ 78 80 
Ditto for Account, .......... 100 3 | Dutch 24 per Cents......... 64) 54 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 101 | Ditto 4 per Cents ........45 95t 6} 
3} per Cents ...ccccccsccces 104 Mexican 5 per Cents ....... 334 3 
Long Annuities...........++ 6j 15-16) Ditto 3 per Cents........... 26; 7} 
Bank Stock .......seeeeee08 222 224 Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 105 107 
Exchequer Bills .........+.. 69 76 pm.) Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 374 8} 
= eee shut } Russian 5 per Cents ........ 117 118 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 100 102 Ditto 44 per Cents..... eee 1043 54 
Belgian 44 per Cents . - 945 Spanish 3 per Cents . - 49) Z 
Chilian 6 per Cents ... +» 1057 | Ditto Deferred ........ - 2 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 1044 6} Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 94 4) 





Che Cheatres. 

This week the German company, who, whatever may be their treasury 
success, retain a sort of supremacy among the literary portion of play- 
goers, have fired off two of their grand shots. They have produced 
Goethe’s Faust and Schiller’s Rauber,—works probably more familiar to 
the general public than any other play, story, poem, or essay, that could 
be picked out of a German library. 

In both these representations the principal figure has been that of Herr 
Kuehn, as the Mephistopheles of Goethe and the Franz of Schiller. The 
peculiar talent of this gentleman, which is most strikingly set forth in his 
“making up,” has already been rendered familiar to the public by his 
Alva, his Philip IT., and his Secretary Wurm. We donot every day find an 
actor, who, setting aside all considerations of personal vanity, is ready to 
become the representative of an ugly ideal, and to hook his nose, twist 
his mouth, hollow his eyes, and angularize his gait, so as to satisfy the 
demands of his artistical conscience. Hence, when such a man is found, he 
ought to be duly appreciated. Nevertheless, the extreme cultivation of one 
branch of art may be carried too far; and on this account Herr Kuehn may 
be kindly advised not to let his ability in the marking of character degene- 
rate too much into caricature. His Mephistopheles is excessively fiendish 
—a figure cut out of Retzch’s Outlines; but is it always necessary to 
adopt this notion of excessive repulsiveness ? Mephistopheles was at all 
events a tempting fiend, and temptation involves the idea of attracting, 
not repelling. Ifwe remember our Eckermann rightly, the German “ Bos- 
well” had a dream, in which he saw Mephistopheles as a remarkably 
handsome young man, and Jupiter-Goethe nodded his approval. At the 
same time, we would do full credit to some of the details of Herr Kuehn’s 
acting,—as in the interview with the Student, when Mephistopheles as- 
sumes the professor’s garb, and the flirting promenade with that most 
amiable of her sex the venerable Martha. 

We must do at Rome as the Romans do, and in witnessing the per- 
formances of the German company we must tolerate German usages, 
Nevertheless, it is somewhat odd to see a gentleman come forward after a 
tribute of applause, and acknowledge the greetings of an audience in a 
speech! Franz von Moor performed this ceremony the other night, at 
the most critical moment of his supposed existence. 





“The Wagner affair” has terminated by the young lady’s departure 
from this country; so that the public must suspend till next season, at 
least, their curiosity as to her merits. It appears from the proceedings in 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Court on Thursday, that a joint appearance was 
made for the contending partics, and that a compromise was effected, 
whereby the injunction obtained by Mr. Lumley was made perpetual,— 
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that is, during the whole period of Mademoiselle Wagner’s engagement 
with him; the defendants paying Mr. Lumley’s costs of suit. 

Grisi appears tonight in Fides, the part in which Mademoiselle Wagner 
was to have made her débit. 


Letters ta the Editor. 


OXFORD COMMISSION REPORT. NO. II. 
Oaklands, Dursley, 21st June 1852. 

Sim—In my former letter I treated of the most important innovation 
which the Commissioners have proposed with regard to the general consti- 
tution of the University ; I now come to their recommendations with regard 
to the several Colleges, I shall confine my remarks chiefly to two heads; 
the connexion between the Colleges and the University, and the proposal to 
free nearly all Fellowships from restrictions as to birth or education. 

Iam not going into the wide question of what is vaguely called the “ Pro- 
fessorial system.’’ The little that I had to say about it i have said in my 
evidence, where I trust I have pointed out one or two fallacies which lurk in 
the name. I believe that both the College Tutor and the University Profes- 
sor have their distinct functions; but the notion that the latter can ever 
- a aoe for the former is sufficiently disposed of in the evidence of 
Mr. Pattison. 

I may, however, remark a certain misapplied antiquarian vein which runs 
through a good deal both of the Report a the evidence on this point. They 
find that there was a time when there were no Colleges, (as, indeed, there 
was also a time when there was no University,) and that College Tutors, again, 
date from a much more recent period than the Colleges themselves. There 
seems a disposition at work to build upon this atheory that the “Colleges”’ 
have unjustifiably supplanted the ‘* University ”’ in the work of instruction. 
In the evidence of Mr. Lowe this becomes something more than a disposi- 
tion; he tells us plainly enough, that “‘a monopoly of education is 
given to the Colleges at the expense of the efficiency of the Univer- 
sity,’ and that he has “always looked upon the Colleges as clogs to 
the efliciency of the University.’’ In Mr. Goldwin Smith’s “statement,” 
(which, though professedly a ‘statement,’ is throughout a piece of party 
argument,) we find that ** the Colleges have now become the University, and 
have absorbed all the functions of that institution, both educational and 
literary.”’ Now, in the first place, this is not strictly true; in the second 
place, where is the harm, if they have? If the experience of some centuries 
is in favour of the Collegiate system, it proves nothing to say that there were 
earlier centuries when that system did not exist. Our Reformers should 
remember, that whatever may be the case on the banks of the Rhine and 
the Oder, we who live by those of Thames and Severn, of Cam and Isis, do 
not generally esteem it an objection to an institution that it was not made 
but has grown. Your German potentate can doubtless set up and set down a 
University as easily as he can draw up or break a paper constitution; but 
our Academical, just like our Parliamentary or our Judicial polity, has been the 
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work of ages ; it has gradually changed and developed according to the re- | 
quirements of successive centuries; and it proves nothing against it, either | 


that it is now different from what it was six centuries ago, or that certain 
verbal anomalies may be detectedinit. In a certain sense the English con- 
stitution is fourteen hundred years old, in another six, in another hardly 
one. In this case no one recommends us to go back to the earlier and im- 
perfect state; why should we do so in the parallel one of the University? 
The University was developed by one set of circumstances, the Colle; . 
another; a gradual process has settled the respective functions of each—the 
Colleges to instruct, the University toexamine. What argument is it against 
a thing that it has followed the great law of every English institution—that 
law to which we owe all our happiness and glory—that each age has done its 
own work, and gradually developed the changes required by its own circum- 
stances ? 

But Mr. Goldwin Smith's statement is surely inaccurate. The “ Univer- 
sity ’’ retains the important right of examination ; and that all instruction is 
not confined to the agency of College Tutors is shown by the mass of evidence 
given on the subject of private tuition. Now the process of English develop- 
ment is often one of retrogression ; there is a certain cycle in which old in- 
stitutions often silently turn up under new forms. There are many such in 
our — history, and so in our academical career. The private tutor is 
surely the legitimate nineteenth-century form of the old regent master. 
Here, surely, is no College monopoly ; the private tutor most certainly teaches 
as a member of the wider corporation, And I may ask why the Commission- 
ers, in their antiquarion zeal for the mame of Congregation, do not really 
carry out their profession (page 14) to “ restore the state of things” when 
it ** consisted of the actual teachers of the University,” by excluding the 
Heads who do not teach, and including all who do, not only the senior Tutor 
in each College, but all bona fide Tutors, public or private? I do not desire 
any such institution, but this I conceive would be the way to “‘ remodel” 
Congregation “‘ according to its spirit and purpose in ancient times.” The 
old Congregation is a still more democratic body than Convocation, consisting 
(besides official members) of the junior portion of the latter: the “ modifi- 
cations’ of the Commissioners consist in simply transforming it into a 
yepovcia of Heads, Professors, and senior Tutors. 

n a word, I believe the existing relation between the University and the 
Colleges to be thoroughly sound and satisfactory: I believe that Professors, 
College Tutors, and Private Tutors, have all their respective places in the 
general system ; and I should be very sorry to see any one of the three classes 
swamped by any other. The only evil to be remedied is a a and indi- 
vidual one,—the scandalous inadequacy, sometimes reaching nonentity, of 
the lectures given by certain of the professorial staff. And now for the Col- 
leges and their Fellowships. The zeal of Mr. Conington has happily failed 
to convince the Commission that common rooms should be converted into 
nurseries and studies into boudoirs; in other words, the Collegiate system is 
to be allowed to exist. I regret, on the other hand, that they have not 
adopted the proposal made by myself and several others (Mr. Henney, Mr. 
Cox, and Mr. Bartholomew Price) to make Fellowships terminable. But I 
hasten to my immediate subject, the existing restrictions on the elections to 
Fellowships and Scholarships. With some exceptions at New College, St. 
John’s, and Jesus College, the Commissioners r 1 that all Fellow- 
ships should be thrown open to all candidates irrespective of their place of 
birth or education. I have very strong objections to this proposal, in the 
thoroughgoing and reckless form which it assumes in the recommendations 
of the Commission. 

I am no superstitious stickler for the inviclability of founders’ wills; but 
I am very decidedly convinced of two things,—first, that, though they may 
rightly and lawfully be set aside when necessity so requires, a most heavy 
onus probandi lies on those who assert the existence of such necessity ; se- 
condly, that we must not reform on any doctrinaire theory of open Fellow- 
ships or anything else, but reform practical abuses: where a system worke ill, 
alter it; where it works well, let it alone, whether it be agreeable or not to 
any cut-and-dried system. My antiquarianism takes a different form from 
that of the Commissioners : they would restore what is past and gone ; I would 
keep what exists unless some definite practical objection can be brought 
against it. Now, I have always looked upon the slight peculiarities of the 
several Colleges, the statutable or traditional differences in the constitution 
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ond habits of each, as one of the most pleasing features of Oxford. Agree- 
ing in the most essential respects, each of the most distinguished Colleges has 
a certain character of its own, which I hold to be most desirable to preserve, 
as giving life and reality to the whole thing, and promoting a spirit of gener- 
ous rivalry among the different societies. Because Lincoln and Magdalen 
need reform, why should Trinity, Balliol, Exeter, or Oriel be deprived of 
those little distinctive marks which are among the great charms of the whole 
system ? The Commissioners, on the other hand, propose a dull dead uniform- 
3 of constitution through all the Colleges, strangely exempting one or two 
of the most corrupt. The good old English way would be to reform what is 
amiss in each particular society, and leave general theories to the Parliaments 
of Frankfort and Laputa. Lincoln has shown that it cannot be trusted 
to elect a Rector—then place the appointment in other hands: Magdalen 
does not statutably superannuate its Demies—let it be made to do so: but 
leave alone those Colleges against which no such accusation can be brought. 
If in those Colleges, or in any other, the Fellowships are so close that a duly 
qualified succession is not obtained, open them so far as to allow it; but do 
not touch Oriel or Exeter, where restrictions indeed exist, but certainly do 
not produce a race of incapable Fellows. 

But besides this, it seems to me that if all Fellowships were indiscrimi- 
nately opened, greater evils would arise than at present. There would be an 
immediate rush to the ricler Colleges, which would leave only their rejected 
candidates for the poorer, and consequently render the latter inferior in every 
respect. Magdalen, with its rich endowments, its vast patronage, its mag- 
nificent buildings, would draw away to itself all the best students and teach- 
ers, and reduce Exeter, Balliol, and the like, to the condition of what at 
Cambridge are called ‘small Colleges.”” Of course this might be avoided by 
- ore Fellowships throughout, but I do trust we have not yet come to 
that. 





There is one other suggestion of the Commissioners on which you will, L 
trust, excuse me if I assume a more personal tone. It is one which comes 
so very nearly home to me, it casts such a slur on my most cherished ideal 
and on some of the happiest years of my life, that I cannot argue about it as 
I can on other questions. Moreover, the Commissioners have not, indeed, 
directly cited me as approving of it, but have placed my name in a juxta- 
position with it much closer than I at all admire. I allude to the proposal, 
which I have no scruple in saying betokens either ignorance or heartlessness, 
to sever at random, in every case, the connexion between Fellowships and 
Scholarships, This occurs in page 162, where the name of my own College 
is introduced, and again in the Report relating to that College in page 236, 
Now I have no wish to impose the statutes or customs of Trinity on any 
other society ; I only ask that we may be allowed to keep our own customs 
when they have worked well, just as I ask that we may be relieved from one 
which has worked ill, (page 235.) Now, the connexion between our Fellowships 
and Scholarships has been the very beauty of our foundation, and, in my 
time at least, knit the two branches of the society together in a bond of real 
brotherhood and thorough realization of the collegiate idea, which I conceive 
was nowhere else surpassed. The Fellow had been a Scholar, the Scholar 
hoped to be a Fellow. Not that, as the Commissioners seem to imply, our 
Scholars necessarily succeed without regard to merit ; the rule both in sta- 
tute and practice simply is, that a Scholar, duly qualified, is to be preferred 
to any other person. A Scholar was, within my memory, rejected for an 
out-college candidate ; and among the Scholars no regard is shown to se- 
niority ; I was myself elected, after a far from formal examination, in pre- 
ference to a Scholar senior to myself. The Scholar has no prospect set before 
him, as the Commissioners venture to assert, which “ has a natural tendency 
to damp his energy and industry,” (page 162); he only knows that, if he 
prove himself worthy of it, his inchoate birthright will never be transferred 
from himself to a stranger. In several cases, (owing to a provision respecting 
the number of Fellows from a single county,) Fellowships have been thrown 
open to public competition, and the result has never been favourable. The 
Fellows so elected (as indeed could not be expected of them) have never 
manifested the same attachment to the College, or so thoroughly entered 
into its spirit, as those who had always been members of the one body, nur- 
tured by the bounty of the one founder. 

Let us then reform our practical abuses ; open close Fellowships where 
they work ill, but* not dismiss them in the offhand style of Mr. Temple (page 
130) about men “bribed, because they are born in some parish in Rutland, 
to remain in Oxford as Fellows.’ This is that kind of rhetoric which verges 
on something between absurdity and inaccuracy : there are very few pare- 
chial restrictions; and if there were, “ a parish in Rutland ”’ is not neces- 
sarily a narrower limit than a parish in Yorkshire. 

But if we are to have open Fellowships, let them be open ; let examination, 
and not personal favour, or the purposes of party, be the test. Let nota 
Fellowship be thrown open from two counties—to one man. That this is no 
groundless fear, is shown by the manner in which the Commissioners are not 
ashamed (in page 203) to refer to a transaction which is best buried in ob- 
livion. 

There are many other points on which I would gladly descant : the scheme 
for ‘* Professor-Fellows,”’ to which, under considerable modifications, I should 
not object ; the question of Ordination ; the mischievous proposal to legalize 
the monstrous abuse of non-residence ; and several points as to examinations 
and the like. But I obey your injunctions, and “spare my pen, and your 
space.” I will conclude, for the sake of peace, with a point of agreement. 
It appears (from pese 75) that there is some hope of bringing “ Ancient”’ 
and “ Modern ”’ History into their natural connexion, and so undoing one of 
the great evils of the new Examination statute. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 


® See, on the other hand, the weighty arguments of Mr. Merivale. 


London, 22d June 1852. 

Str—Permit me briefly to notice the letter of your correspondent Y. in 
your last week’s number. 

I regret that he should attribute to me a desire “ to drag into an eclec- 
tioneering quarrel and condemn without fair consideration ”’ the Oxford Re- 
port ; of which I have written (as I feel) most respectfully. My anxiety has 
merely been to guard against precipitate conclusions, and to prevent the 
hurrying on to judgment of a matter not yet ripe for public decision. 

He complains that I have not read page 2 of the Report, in which he 
says there is a statement “ that the Commissioners have caused to be pub- 
lished the statutes of thirteen Colleges.” Ihave that page of the Report before 
me, and am unable to find such a statement; nor is there anything else- 
where (so far as I can find) to that effect. The Commissioners express a de- 
sire that they shall be published, and add, that “ the most important have 
come to their hands.” ; : ; : 

I still think the Report defective in not presenting them in connexion with 
the Report itself. The same observation applies to the sarge | statutes, 
which are doubtless attainable at some cost and trouble, but which ought to 
be placed in direct apposition to the Commissioners’ recommendations, I have 
them not; others are, no doubt, in the like situation. 

He thinks my statement unfair that the evidence “ was limited to a class,” 
and names three gentlemen “ who have given evidence under — against 
the Commission.”” My remark was a general one ; and I think three excep- 
tions out of a list of fifty-three witnesses will scarcely be considered as in- 
validating its correctness, 
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He states truly, that the list of witnesses “‘contains the names of many of 
the most eminent Professors and Tutors in the University.” My observation 
was not meant to derogate from the credit due to the gentlemen who have 
given evidence; but to point out the exclusion of a large and important 
class, whose views ought to be ascertained. 

He tells us that a Commission of Inquiry cannot decide “‘ what relation na- 
= pone of learning and education are to bear to the Church and State.”’ 

ndou 
the Oxford system must needs be imperfect which shuts out the actually ex- 
isting conditions of relation between that University and the Church. 

In reply to my comment on the discrepancy between the Report and the 


Evidence, he adds correctly enough, that ‘* it was the — of the Com- | 


missioners not to count heads, but to weigh reasons.”” Nevertheless, the fact 
of twenty-seven eminent and highly-qualified persons having recorded their 
opinions on the other side, whilst seven only agree with them, is a circum- 
stance which ought to make us pause in our judgment. 


As to the proposed plans of extension, and the deficiency of statistics, Ihave | 


always understood the main end of the inquiry to have been, how to make 
the University do the work required at its tom, and herein how to make it 
available for numbers at present excluded. This is a mixed question of ex- 
pense, numbers, and means of accommodation. In determining it, we must 
ask what are the classes, and what the numbers, shut out from the benefits 
of University education, for whom provision should be made. Of course we 
can only attain proximate data; but the population returns would have 
afforded some notion of the educated classes, who might reasonably be pre- 
sumed to desire the best ible education for their children. That inquiry 
would have suggested wider considerations, embracing the whole field of the 
educational power of the nation. 

I do not say that we are to wait and do nothing till this whole question is 
settled; on the contrary, I look forward hopefully to much being done in 
the way of self-reform by the University and Colleges themselves: and 
herein I cannot doubt that the most respectful consideration will be given 
to the Commissioners’ suggestions ; but as yet I do not think we are prepared 
for forcible and fundamental changes of principle. 

Lastly, he considers my allusion to a possible Ministry of Instruction an 
unfair exaggeration of the proposal for submitting the College Visitations to 
the Privy Council. That proposal appears to me to tend in such a di- 
rection ; and if adopted, it must eventually establish a Government supremacy | 
destructive of that Collegiate independence which your correspondent Mr. | 
Freeman (himself a witness) so justly and an defends. I will not discuss | 
the | pete of the Crown’s alleged right of Visitorship of the University, 
but I call attention to the fact that four lawyers of eminence (including one 
a Judge) deny that right. I refer also to a still more significant fact, that the 
Crown officers in their counter-opinion do not (as it seems to me) venture to 
affirm it. Against such authority your correspondent’s dictum is, I think, 
somewhat hasty and rash. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Z. 





COLONEL TORRENS’S ELECTION-TRACT ON THE 
TAXATION OF LAND AND TRADE. 


Sir—Under the conviction that on questions turning upon the principles 
of political economy you regard the elucidation of scientific truth as para- 
mount to all sar opan and party considerations, I request the insertion of the 
following reply to your strictures upon my tract on the equalization of taxa- 
tion between land and trade. 

In order to exemplify the proportions in which the local taxes affect the 
capitals employed in Sqaovitane and in manufactures, I 
Clay and Mr. Coal, whi ¢ 
two capitals of 2000/. each, the one in cultivating a farm which cost him 
200/. per annum for rent, and the other in conducting a manufacture which 
cost him 200/. per annum for raw materials; and, taking for granted that 
the farm-buildings of Clay were of the same rateable value as the factory- | 
buildings of Coal, I proceeded to show, that while the two producers were | 
equally rated with respect to the houses they occupied, they were un- 

ually rated with respect to the incomes derived from the employment 
of their equal capitals. To this mode of dealing with the question you | 
urge the following objection— 

** There are various errors here; but one is conclusive as to the fairness of the 
hypothesis. Colonel Torrens rates Mr. Clay upon the rental of his farm, but leaves 
out altogether the rental of Mr. Coal’s factory, which is quite a distinct thing from 
his dwellinghouse. Had the Colonel allowed himself time for reconnaissance be- 
fore trying to carry matters by a coup-de-main, he would have learned that manufac- 
tures are not carried on in the open air, but often in very expensive buildings, espe- 
cially adapted to the purpose; and that rent is an important element in manufac- | 
tures, and indeed in all other trading operations.” 

You must permit me to remark that this objection does not present a 
favourable specimen of the logical precision for which the Spectator is 
usually preéminent. It does not bear out your previous announcement that | 
my tract “has a claim for exhaustive inquiry.” It evades the fact, that 
there is a very numerous class of cases in which the rateable value of farm- 
buildings bears the same proportion to the agricultural capital employed 
which the rateable value of factory-buildings bears to the manufacturing 
capital employed. Now, you will not deny that in relation to this class of | 
cases my hypothesis is perfectly fair, and that my deductions from it are in 
strict accordance with actual results. There is, however, I fully admit, 
another class of cases in which the value of factories bears a greater propor- 
tion to the capital employed in manufactures than the value of farm-build- 
ings bears to agricultural capital; and that in relation to such cases my hypo- 
thetical conclusions, instead of being “‘ truth severe,’’ must be received with the 
mitigation due to the different proportions which the rateable properties bear to 
the working capitals. But while making this admission, I must at the same 
time remind you, that there is a third and a very numerous class of cases in 
which the value of farm-buildings bears a greater proportion to agricultural 
capital than factory-buildings bear to manufacturing capital ; and that in re- 
lation to this numerous class of cases my illustrations of the inequality with 
which the local taxes fall upon the land are erroneous not on the side of 
excess but on the side of defect. And I am therefore entitled to contend, 
that on a comprehensive review of the whole of those cases—of those in 
which my hypothesis is in accordance with facts, of those in which it errs on 
the side of excess, and of those in which it errs on the side of deficiency—it 
will be found that my assumption, that the proportion between the value of 
business premises and working capital is the same in agriculture and in ma- 
nufactures is a sufficiently near approximation to truth for all practical pur- 
poses; and that I have not in my illustrative examples overstated in any 
material, or even in any appreciable degree, the inequality of our local taxa- 
tion as between agriculture and manufactures. 

My case is so strong that I can afford to make you the largest concessions 
which you can possibly desire. I give you all you ask. I grant that when 
equal capitals are employed in agriculture and manufactures, the rateable 
value of the manufacturer's factory-buildings is equal to the total rateable 
value of the farmer’s land and farm-buildings ; and that, in so far as relates 
to agriculture and to manufactures, the local taxation falls with a perfect 
equality of pressure. But of what avail to you is this mcst ample, this most 
extravagant concession ? Does it enable you to show that personal property, 


tedly not; but he must pardon me for thinking that an inquiry into | 


assumed that Mr. | 
e occupying two houses of equal value, employed | cessor, a thousand years ago, made it away by a solemn gi 


| which his ancestor, when he bou 


Baring and of Baron Rothschild bear to their millions of circulating capital 
| which the rates levied upon a farm bear to the capital employed in its culti- 
vation ? You charge me with reasoning from an unfair hypothesis, when I 
infer that on the average of cases the double rate paid by the farmer on ac- 
count of his farm and farm-buildings exceeds, in relation to the capital em- 
ployed, the single rate paid by the manufacturer on account of his factory. 

charge you with arguing from an impossible and contradictory hypothesis, 
when you infer that a millionaire, whose capital is invested in public se- 
curities or upon mortgage, and who may have no rateable property whatever, 
pays, on account of local rates, the same percentage on his income which is 
paid by the owner and occupier of land. Your charge I have answered. I 
invite you to answer mine. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


{If Colonel Torrens thinks this letter a “‘reply”’ to our strictures on his 
| tract, we are content: let our readers judge. 

It was a good deal to take for granted that the mere farm-buildings on a 
farm of 200/. a year (the tenant being already rated for a dwellinghouse) 
were equivalent to the rent of a factory in which a capital of 2000/. was em- 
ployed. So far as the fact of relative amount was in question, it was assuming 
the point in dispute; which is quite contrary to “logical precision.” Ali 
that follows from Colonel Torrens’s second thoughts is the same fallacious 
statement only less absurdly exaggerated. 

We did not “ charge’’ Colonel Torrens with reasoning from an unfair hy- 
pothesis, but with not reasoning at all: with endeavouring to make an ex- 
aggerated hypothetical statement, by leading the reader to a false conclusion, 
do the work of facts and argument, and with assuming facts which, even 
had they been true, were quite beside the question. Our argument was, and 
is, that “capitals employed in agriculture or in manufactures,’”’ in com- 
merce or in trade, are not rated; that local rates are a charge upon rent, and 
finally fall upon the owner of the land or the house. If the phantom Clay 
pays 200/. a year for a farm and 10/. for rates, he would pay 210/. if there 
were no rates. So, if the more substantial Baring or Rothschild pays 1000/. 
a year for the rent of his offices and 100/. for rates, he would pay 1100/. if 
rates were abolished. 

We will not at present discuss the new question of millionaires and public 
securities and mortgages. It would involve av inquiry into the whole subject 
of taxation on invested property. If Colonel Torrens likes to take it up in 
his next tract, he will do weil to remember there are two sides to an account, 
and to present each of them, instead of suppressing one.—Eb.] 


R. Torrens. 





Srr—It is much to be lamented that Colonel Torrens should have pe- 
rilled his well-earned reputation as a political economist by writing on a 
subject which involves a knowledge of law, a branch of study with which 
neither he himself nor any one else could reasonably suppose him acquainted. 

You have justly observed that Mr. Coal is supposed to work his machinery 
without any building to cover it, or he could not escape the poor-rate. But, 
in addition to that difficulty, if the Colonel will read the case of the King 
versus the Birmingham Gas Company, which is given in the sixth volume of 
* Adolphus and Ellis’s Reports,” he will find the Court of King’s Bench 
unanimously declaring that buildings must be rated according to their 
value as augmented by the machinery which they contain, whether that 
machinery is or is not attached to the building itself. So that the gallant 
Colonel's parallel fails at every point. 

Again, with regard to tithes, his law fails him to an extent even more re- 
markable. Tithe is not a tax. Taxation implies a subtraction from the 
property of the taxpayer, a taking from him something that was his. Now 
the tithe has mete, wo to the landlord, since the day when his prede- 

tt. Nor, in truth, 

any more right to consider the tithe, 

t the estate a hundred years ago, never 

paid for, a tax or burden upon him, than the rector has to consider the 
nine-tenths which the squire keeps for himself as a tax on his benefice. 

It is true that formerly the mode by which the division of profit was made 
between the parties did operate incidentally to create an impost on the squire 
or his tenant,—not commensurate, however, with the tithe, but forming some 
fraction of it, varying in magnitude according to circumstances,—because, as 
the titheowner was entitled to a tenth of the gross produce, he obtained for 
himself a proportion of the return made by the pated | expended on the land. 
This result became more and more important with every improvemert in 
cultivation, and had become a substantial grievance: first to the cultiva- 
tor, by taxing his capital unjustly, and secondly to the public, by throwing a 
serious impediment in the way of liberal farming, and of its consequence 
—— produce. 

ut now that grievance is entirely removed as regards all future applica- 
tion of capital. Tithe no longer exists: it is commuted, under the act of 
1836 (6 and 7 Wil. IV. cap. 71) into a money-payment in the majority of 
cases, and in the remainder into a grant of land, which is held by the rector 


has the squire of the present da 


, or vicar as he formerly held his glebe, 7. e. as a landowner for the term of 
| his benefice. 


It is true that such money-payment varies according to the 

rice of corn taken on an average of the last seven years before the particu- 
ar payment becomes due ; but no improvements in cultivation will increase 
the value of his benefice, as on the other hand no deterioration will diminish 
it. The valuation made pursuant to the act settled for ever the quantity of 
titheable matter on which the commutation proceeds, and the benefice thence- 
forward can fluctuate only from the rise or fall in the price of that same 
titheable matter. 

Hence it is quite clear, first, that the whole of the tithe never at any time 
ought to base ben spoken of as a grievance to the landowner; and second, 
that since the Commutation Act came into operation, it is not less absurd for 
the squire to speak of tithe, or rather the commutation-money for tithe, asa 
burden which ought to be removed by a change in the law, than it would be 
for him to ask to be relieved by act of Parliament from the payment 
of his mother’s jointure, his sisters’ portions, or his own mortgages. 
On the contrary, the ultimate effect of the Tithe Commutation Act will be to 
increase the fraction of the property belonging to the landowner, and de- 
crease that which belongs to the benefice ; for it is in the nature of the im- 
provements which we see in action to diminish cost of production, while the 
amount of produce is at the same time increased; and thus the rector will 
certainly grow poorer, while the more important element in the change, 
og Ngee production, will work in favour of the squire, and make 

im rich, 

Colonel Thompson pointed out this defect in the Commutation Bill 
while it was before Parliament ; but as neither the good Colonel nor pos- 
terity had at that time a seat in the House, his reclamations were dis- 
regarded, 

When, however, burdens come to be equalized, let that point not be for- 
rotten. 

. I am sorry to say one word in depreciation of anything proceeding from 
the acute mind of the gallant and good-tempered author of “Tracts on 
Finance and Trade”’; but what he says will be used against us as an admis- 

sion made by one of our partisans, and I for one cannot permit him to 

admit us, as we say in Westminster Hall, out of court, when we have a per- 
fect case. 


Your obedient servant, An OLp Lawyer, 





when employed in manufactures, is equally rated with real a > Does 
it enable you to prove that the rates levied on the countinghouses of Messrs, 
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June 26, 1852.] 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


NEW STARTING-POINT FOR CHURCH AND STATE 
EDUCATION. 
Tue new Minute on Education has had somewhat of the antici- 


_ 





ted effect in restoring “harmony” within the circle of the cle- 
pa y | 


rical promoters of education ; but it is too prospective and unsub- 
stantial in its nature to alter the actual working of the official plan 
for the humbler school education, unless it be followed up by far- 
ther measures of the same kind; which there is no reason to anti- 
cipate. That Archdeacon Denison and the National Society can 
henceforth proceed without discord is so far satisfactory; but it 
would not compensate for any serious derogation from the unsec- 
tarian character of the education under the Committee of Privy 
Council: and if there is no reason to fear such derogation, we 
must regard the new minute as a brutum fulmen, intended only to 
operate cumulatively with other electioncering manceuvres of the 
present Ministry. 

It might, however, have one effect both real and happy. Un- 
substantial as it may be, it will have to be revised when we shall 
have a Parliament once more at leisure; the subject of education 
under the Privy Council therefore will be thrown loose; and if 
they pleased, the members of the clergy might take that oppor- 
tunity of revising their own position and starting afresh from a 
new point. If they could perceive the opportunity before it be too 
late, we believe that many of them would rejoice to improve it. 


We know that many clergymen, sincerely desirous for education | 


among the working classes, feel a difficulty not the less practical 
and respectable because it is personal; but it arises in a great de- 
gree from the confusion of the terms in which the subject is dis- 
cussed ; and the difliculty might disappear before no inconsiderable 
number if they were to examine somewhat more analytically the 
real state of the facts, and the real nature of the want of which they 
are conscious. 

Three obstructions principall 
structors on pupils of the humbler classes: the slow and unductile 
state of the mind, arising from the want of movement and develop- 


ment; the want of common ideas, and therefore the want also of a | 


common language between instructor and pupil—for an elementary 
instruction in the very names of the things to be spoken of inci- 
dentally becomes needful at every step. The clerical instructor 
cannot make the slightest commencement in the attempt to train 
the uneducated, without feeling a wish that such elementary in- 
struction had been imparted. There is an idea, however, that re- 
ligious instruction, so vitally necessary, must form an essential 
part of all “ education”; and here, as we all know, is the point at 
which confusion is introduced: pious clergymen insist that it is 
better to have no education at al 


certain point of view, that they cannot support a system of educa- 
tion not mixed, as they think it ought to S with religion. 

Now, the clergymen of this last class overlook two important 
facts,—that it is possible to carry on combined operations with a 
division of employments ; and that the actual state of society in 
respect of religious affairs renders that process the only form ef- 
fective for education in England. Persons who avow the difficulty 
which we have just described seem to regard “ education” as a 
mg one and simple ; although they must know better when 
hey turn their own minds to the analysis. They know the injury 
which may be done by associating exalted ideas with trivialities ; 
and however they may applaud the principle of referring all created 
things to the Creator, they a not insist on rehearsing the 
parallel to the Mussulman cry, “ In the name of the Prophet— 
figs!” They say that it is necessary to “ accompany ” all in- 
struction with Divine references ; and yet, we presume—if we ma 
be permitted for a single instant to illustrate the triviality of oh 
an union—in teaching arithmetic, they would not think it neces- 
sary, or even desirable, to teach the pupil that two and two make 
four by permission of Divine Providence. It is true that the 
property of numbers which that rule expresses could not exist ex- 
cept under the law of the creation, and therefore could not be 
without the Divine permission; but, after all, the rule only ex- 
presses a human perception of a fact; and probably we are only 
stating a truism when we say, in regard to any special law 
within the working of the creation, that sufficient unto the law 
is the force thereof; so that he who is in any respect further- 
ing the operation of that law, simply and without looking 
back, is most obediently ministering to the Divine Ruler whose 
law it is. Such a consideration a priori, justifies our instinctive 
sense that there is a certain officious irreverence in casting back 
an obtrusive glance to associate every triviality with its stupendous 
origin. No sane man could teach arithmetic in the style which we 
have exemplified; and in regard to arithmetic, therefore, there can 
be no necessity for an inextricable and direct association of arith- 
metical with religious tuition. In like manner, there is not a mind 
advanced by cultivation above a very low and rude state which 
would not be revolted at the idea of invoking Divine intervention 
on undertaking the really arduous task of forming the first pot- 
hooks and hangers. Writing, therefore, as well as arithmetic, 
may be safely left to a special instructor. The same may be said 
of tuition in mathematics, hydrostatics; the same of grammar, 
whether vernacular or alien; the same, strictly according to the 


THE SPECTATOR. 


impede the action of moral in- | 


1 than to risk its being imparted | 
without religion. Others, who are not quite so untrusting in the | 
power of religion to vindicate itself wherever its ministers are | 
zealous, and to vindicate itself all the better if the field be better | 
prepared for it, still say, conscientiously and reasonably from a | 
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| principle, of astronomy, inevitably as the vastness of the objects 
| contemplated by that science moves the religious instincts. The 
' grand thing to be secured is the absence of false dogma or contami- 
nating moral influences. Few clergymen probably would object 
| to the attendance of children at a writing-class in one house, an 
arithmetic-class in another, a simple reading-class in another, and 
so on with the separate branches of secular instruction. 

Were these things attained, we should still lack religious in- 
struction: and here we perceive the true want—we want a school 
to impart religious instruction. A clergyman cannot desire that 
religious instruction should be given in a Dissenting or a Romanist 
form ; nor can he claim to force an Established form upon Dissent- 
ing or Romanist schools. If he says, You shall have no schools 
to teach reading, writing, arithmetic, &c., without my doctrine, he 
simply forbids the existence of schools to teach those things; a 
prohibition impracticable in England, unless other religious bodies 
combine to deny tuition to the laity ; which is not unlike the actual 
situation. If he says, Let me have all the schools given to me, 
he asks what is impossible to obtain. But there yet remains a 
course open to him, which we may mention, not as a matured sug- 
gestion—though we believe its principle is sound—but as an illus- 
tration that there is still a way out of the difficulty. 

Although not objecting to attendance at special classes, the 
clergyman might object to a consolidation of such schools, because 
the instruction given in a consolidated form would be called “ edu- 
cation.” But it would not be so, without the thing needed to com- 
plete it; and the practical want would be the same, whether the 
secular classes were held on separate premises or not—it would be 
the want of a school to supply religious instruction. It may be 
said that the church itself ought to be such a school, especially by 
the help of the sermon: but it could not be maintained that the 
lecture and sermon, appealing to the average and adult mind of a 
congregation, can do more than convey recognized or applicate 
truths, without the accidence or the systematic annotation required 
| for complete instruction. The want would be supplied, however, 
| if a school were created, in connexion with every parish-church 
throughout the land, specially to teach the doctrines of the Church 
of England, with all needful auxiliaries to its elucidation, such as 
Bible history, Church history, and so forth. Less, we believe, the 
Church is bound not todo; more she cannot claim without re- 
voking the liberties already conceded to every other sect. We 
|.now perceive that the true and substantial difficulty consists in a 
want of practical working assiduity on the part of the clergy; and 
we believe that with such a school in existence, few men in the 
sacred profession would feel any absorbing anxiety respecting the 
errors of writingmasters or the false computations of arithmetic. 
The less, since as yet the Church of England retains its connexion 
with the Parliament and the Parish, and with all subdivisions of 
the State, and can still take its share in supervising the morality 
and fairness of all educational establishments coming within the 
purview of public authority. 


PLEDGES AND THEIR LIMITS. 

PoxiticaL alternatives generally consist of two extremes and a 
mean; of which either extreme is simple and easy to be defined, 
the mean manifold and incapable of being exhibited in a definition. 
It is so with the theory of representation as opposed to delegation. 
| The one extreme is that of the man who, thinking himself a master 
| of the science and art of politics, would have the Member to whom 
he gives his vote an alter ipse transferred to the House of Com- 
mons—a mouthpiece for his opinions, an automaton for recording 
his decisions: the other is the course pursued by the rarer indivi- 
dual who, conscious of not having made politics his special study, 
and not ashamed to avow his ignorance thereof, is guided in his 
choice of the representative by character rather than opinion, and 
bestows his political confidence upon a man whose general qualifi- 
cations of integrity, talent, and social position, afford the best gua- 
rantee that the interests of the country will be safe in his keeping. 
Either of these extremes is rare—the latter perhaps, in this country 
of political activity, almost unknown. The practice of the generality 
of Selhhnen halts somewhere midway, at points as various as 
the varieties of temper and intellectual cultivation. But it may 
be safely affirmed, that few among us seek to bind the future 
votes of the representative on all possible questions that may come 
before Parliament, while on the other hand few would vote for a 
candidate without any inquiry into his political opinions, and 
without being in some measure guided by their accordance with 
the voter’s own. So far, then, as the question of delegation is a 
practical one for us at the present day, it lies within two well- 
defined limits, though the space between is rather a wide one, and 
admits of considerable variety of action. Practically, too, the field 
is still further limited by the fact that electors have seldom more 
than two sets of candidates before them ; so that the power of each 
elector to exact pledges is confined to such measures as are agre 
upon by the whole party with which he votes, and he is quite un- 
; able to force his individual crotchet upon a candidate. The worst 
that the most obstinate voter can do, is to stand aloof and spite his 
party, or to revenge himself by voting for a man with whom 
probably he has no points of sympathy or agreement. Even within 
these limits, it is quite possible for wrongheaded persons to do great 
mischief. Many of our constituencies are nicely balanced, and a 
score of votes may turn the scale either way. The next Parlia- 
ment is besides in danger of being still more evenly poised than 
the present; so that each seat becomes of increased importance. 
Under these circumstances, it may be useful to indicate the con- 
ditions which render the exaction of pledges from representatives 
a duty, or the contrary, on the part of constituents. 
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The consideration which seems to bear most directly on the 
question is, that the House of Commons is (in its theory at 
least) a deliberative assembly, a branch of the highest deliberative 
assembly in the land. Now, to send a man to take part in the 
proceedings of a deliberative assembly pledged to a definite con- 
clusion beforehand, would appear to be little short of an insult and 
an outrage both to the individual so sent and to the assembly. 
Most of the subjects that come before Parliament come there to be 
discussed. What has gone on with respect to them out of doors is 
to make out a prima facie case for such discussion, to show ground 
for moving, to urge eause of dissatisfaction with the existing 
status. The business of Parliament is to bring the scattered rays 
of public intelligence and sentiment to a focus, to collect facts, to 
contemplate all sides of the question, to make out the relations of the 
particular subject to the whole body of law and the general interests 
of the community, to develop its analogies, and to direct upon it the 
lights of experience and history—in a word, to endeavour to arrive 
at that compromise of sectional opinions, feelings, and interests, 
which in a free and complex society must be the final practical so- 
lution of all vexed questions. Now, few Englishmen are so blinded 
by fanaticism or party-spirit as to coolly and deliberately wish Par- 
liament to abdicate this its loftiest function; yet, in exacting a | 
pledge from a representative, each man is doing his best to de- 
prive his country of the benefits of a fair discussion, and to substi- 
tute a packed jury, with a verdict in their pockets, for a dispassion- 
ate tribunal which will hear and award according to the evidence. 
It is needless to refer to the remoter issues of such a proceeding 
if it were the rule of our constituencies and the practice of our Par- 
liament; the plainest common sense can perceive that it would be 
applying, in matters of the highest moment and the widest result, a 
principle from which every one would shrink in the affairs of com- 
mon life. It would be to substitute passion or interest for justice, 
and prejudice for reason and observation of facts. 

It matters not that questions have undergone discussion in books, 
in reviews, in newspapers, and in private circles. Opinion speaks 
through these organs more or less without responsibility —without 
at least that peculiar responsibility afforded by the test of action: 
it is in these cases more or less an expression of what the writer or 
speaker would wish, not what he would venture to do in the face 
of all the facts if they were before him. This it is which lends its 
immeasurable value to Parliamentary discussion; which distin- 
guishes it from all other argument and expression of opinion, how- 
ever able and disinterested, and makes us cling to it in spite of its 
tedious formalities and slow progress. Till a question has felt the 
searching virtues of this responsible discussion, it does not seem | 
to us one upon which pledges can be with any propriety exabted 
from representatives; nor will an honest and highminded represent- 
ative pledge himselfin such a case. Only gentlemen of the Theo- 
dore took stamp are so fond of pledging themselves, as to volun- 
teer to swear to forty Articles, when the statutable demand is 
limited to thirty-nine. 

The reason of such a rule as we have laid down would have 
been unappreciated in times gone by. But the characteristic of 
the fairer side of our age is its reverence for facts, and its con- 
sciousness that facts of immense significance are ever unfolding 
themselves for the eye that is open; that in all art and science, 
and certainly not least in that art and science which have to deal | 
with the actions of men in political society and their relations to 
law and government, the true book of study is life, and that no | 
maxim, no generalization from the past, no a priori principle is | 
valid till the present has tested it. In proportion as Members of 
Parliament, aspiring, as all ought to aspire, to the honoured name 
of statesmen, understand and participate in this spirit of their 
epoch, will they repudiate pledges as to their future votes: and is | 
it too much to hope that, if statesmen are determined and give | 
reason for their determination, constituencies will learn before long 
to connect such pledges with ignorance, fanaticism, or merely self- 
seeking ambition ? 

In indicating the cases which exclude the propriety of exacting 
pledges, and stating the reason of the exclusion, the cases which | 
ustify them are at the same time indicated. When a question | 
has been fully discussed before Parliament, and the facts of expe- 
rience seem to a voter to coincide with the theories of speculative | 
reasoners in support of any _— change,—when a question 
has been long waiting for seti 
in other directions till it is settled,—then the voter is justified in | 
making agreement upon that question the necessary condition of 
his vote. These two conditions, previous Parliamentary discussion | 
and practical necessity of solution, ought to combine before a voter 
is justified in narrowing his representative’s liberty of reason by 
demanding a pledge. By doing this except under these conditions, 
he is defrauding his country of the right to an unbiassed reception 
of the evidence to be brought before her representatives; and is 
doing his part to introduce the very lowest and least efficient test | 
of fitness for that high function, as well as to render the office dis- 
tasteful and degrading to men of virtue and intellect. It is la- 
mentable to observe that, of all sections of our community, the one | 
most deeply committed to this narrowness is that styling itself | 
“ the religious world.” 





lement, and no progress can be made | 





ENGLAND SWARMING. 
CeRTAIN of the journals are exulting over a return setting forth 
the comparative statistics of the Poor-law, showing a striking de- 
crease in the expenditure for out-door relief in 1852 compared with | 
the previous year. The out-door relief was 3 per cent less in 
y-five counties and two ridings of England. ‘There is in 


| sons, at the fitting age, woul 
| country: the actual emigration at present is in a tenfold ratio 


two counties and one riding a slight increase. The largest de- 
crease is in the most essentially agricultural counties—Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Dorset, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, &c. No gloss 
of Protectionist doctrine can counteract that simple fact. The 
poor have cost less to the ratepayers, because it costs less to feed 
them with free trade than it does with exclusive trade. So far the 
“ independent” poor are palpably better off than they were before. 
There is exactly the same improvement in their condition that 
there is in the saving of the ratepayers. 

In certain respects, however, these Poor-law returns are falla- 
cious: they show us the diminished cost, they do not show us the 
comparative numbers. Mr. Pashley has proved, in his painstaking 
volume,* that the official method of taking the numbers on par- 
ticular days is wholly deceptive; and by the careful collation and 
collection of evidence, he convinces us that the number receiving 
relief should be taken at an amount immensely exceeding the 
official statement,—that probably as many as 3,000,000 persons 
come, at one time or other within the year, under the relief; the 
children alone probably amounting to 1,000,000. The most recent 
statistics, showing a diminution in the expenditure, do not mate- 
rially modify the calculations of Mr. Pashley. 

Concurrently with this sign of prosperity, money is accumu- 
lating too fast for profitable investment. Three per cent Consols 
have ranged above 100 for some time past, and the Bank of Eng- 
land discounts at 2 percent. Capital seeks investment in the 
most fanciful directions,—in the mining speculations of “New 
World” shares; on the land of any gentleman that professes to 
have fields open to excavation ; in companies to be established in 
Dublin or in Paris for the benefit of English capital invested across 
the Atlantic ! Another sign is the constant increase of house-building 
around the Metropolis, incredible while it confronts the very eye- 
sight, at rents that seem to render the filling of the houses impos- 
sible, and yet the houses fill as fast as they are built. 

Simultaneously we see a strange movement. From this great 
country, where the cost of living is abating so singularly, where 
wealth is accumulating day by day with such rapidity, the in- 
dustrial classes are annually legating in numbers sufficient to 
people a small state. Three hundred thousand a year has re- 
cently been the rate; but we believe the present year will con- 
siderably exceed that rate. No doubt, the gold-tields of Australia 
furnish an attraction; but they rather stimulate the latent desire, 
give specific purpose to a long-established wish, than suggest the 
reason which animates the majority of emigrants. The reason is, 
and has long been, the difficulty of obtaining employment. One 
fact which illustrates this is the superabundance of emigrants 
amongst a class not needed in the Colonies,—that is, the cadets 
of the middle classes, brought up to in-door sedentary habits, and 
yet without capital for trade. The bankrupt lists suggest a black 
reason for their departure. It is notorious that many tradesmen, 
who may be said to inherit their shops as noblemen inherit their 
titles, are in a condition so nearly bordering on bankruptcy, that a 
few weeks more or less of stagnation like that under which trade 
is complaining at present, involves their condemnation or respite. 
There is not a man possessing wealth or influence who cannot 
testify to the enormous numbers pressing upon him for his interest 
in obtaining employment, or for some help in tiding over diflicul- 
ties. The distress of the agriculturists is an old story; but the 
Free-traders are beginning to boast that they have actually made 
some progress in buying out the old landed aristocracy. 

What are we doing in thus describing the actual condition of 
society before the eyes of us all, but recapitulating the traits of the 
description in Waketield’s England and America, published twenty 
years ago ; a picture of which the outline has become harsher, the 
tints deeper, than they were at the time when that graphie work 
was published? The “ uneasy classes ” are now all classes, except 
the class rising to great aggregated fortunes on the bankruptcy 


of the many. The emigration which the author recommended is 
a under the pressure of necessity ; the colonization which 


e recommended is not proceeding at all, at least in the sense of 
any public or state encouragement. The colonizing functions of 
the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners are null: any 
work thus going on is the consequence of individual energy. Mr. 
Wakefield calculated that a yearly emigration of 30,000 per- 

i in a given time depopulate the 


|Some improvement has been made in the conduct of emi 


gration, so far as to mitigate the hardships of individual emi- 
grants ; but no use is made of the established knowledge on the 
subject, to render that immense stream of emigration most 
valuable for the relief of the mother-country, most productive in 


| extending the field of colonial ——, Although the process of 
| migration is actually going forw 
| state from converting it to the most useful purposes. 


, Official routine prevents the 
Legislation 
itself, which has begun to adopt a fairer spirit towards the Colonies, 
is still making “concessions” rather than adopting the principle 
of active promotion, by mapping out new tracts for colonization, 
or systematically extending settlements already existing. The 
emigration which is going forward spontaneously—“ and so 
cheaply!” say the pseudo-economists—might be made each year 
the means to add another Australia to that which exists; the 
entire population of Australia, now amounting to about 400,000, 
taking the largest amount of British produce of any population in 
the world. Colonization, the grandest and most productive in- 
vestment of capital, the safest and most productive investment of 
a surplus population, is the bugbear of oflicial routine: the neces- 


* Pauperism and Poor-laws. By Robert Pashley, Q.C., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Published by Longman and Co. 
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sity for it is contirmed by the spontaneous action of our popula- 
tion; but that particular confirmation of theory 4 priori cannot 
yet stir up our officials to a true exercise of their right function. 








THE HEAD-MONEY OF EMIGRATION. 

Ir Sir John Pakington, student in the Art of Colonization, were to 
ask why it is that the machinery of emigration proves so weak for 
the duties cast upon it, he might be told that the weakness lies 
partly in the sudden application of reluctant hands to new labours 
of willingness, partly in the insufficient number of those hands for 
the new conception of their duties, but most chiefly in the choice 
of them and in their distribution. That it is not for want of 
money bestowed on some part of the process, we may be sure; but 
money may be ill bestowed. We do not know how far the Com- 
missioners are performing their promise of sending out so many 
thousands before the beginning of July; but we do know that the 
pressure to go has not in any degree abated, and yet that emigrants 
still encounter delays in the official machinery. Sir John Paking- 
ton delights the colonists in London by the willingness which he 
displays ; the Commissioners, “ad exemplar regis,” astonish 
the colonists by a newborn cordiality ; and yet the people don’t go, 
and yet again those who patronize efforts of the labouring class to 
emigrate find their clients obstructed by the old difficulties. 

A journey to “the cellars” in Park Street does not settle the 
matter; for the candidate finds himself amid an unsorted crowd in 
those nether regions, waiting even there for selection. He asks, 
of what use is it to dance attendance in Park Street, when he is 
not sure that his qualifications can be made clear to the official re- 
sidents of that abode? He asks why heshould have to go to Park 
Street at all? And, really, the patron who has sent him thither 
finds some difficulty in answering the question. It is a usual 
course after a man has been “ selected”; but if he has been select- 
ed, why repeat the process ? 

The justification must be, we suppose, that the selecting is not 
efficiently performed. The candidates for emigration are col- 
lected, but not selected, and the chaff is sent up to Park Street to 
be winnowed. Is that the solution? If so, the selecting machi- 
nery, to which we recently adverted, has broken down to a de- 
gree which we did not anticipate, though it certainly does not sur- 
prise us. The fault, however, ought to be repaired without delay. 
The Colonial Zand and Emigration Commissioners are appointed 
wholly and solely to conduct the sale of Colonial lands in this 
country and to facilitate the conveyance of emigrants. At present 
we will say nothing as to the performance of their functions on the 
score of land-sales, until the suitable time shall come for reopening 
the dormant subject of active colonization ; only observing by the 
way, that intending purchasers are not impressed with the idea 
that the Commissioners are zealous or confident agents for the sale 
of land. But in the matter of emigration they have both the sup- 
ply and the demand pressing upon them in the most intense degree ; 
so that if they suffer their machinery to miss the opportunity for 
displaying its usefulness, they will supersede themselves by the 
avowal of sheer incompetency. 

We are prepared for the defensive reply, that the fault lies with 


the subordinate officers; subordinate officers are so convenient to | 


be blamed ; and in this case there real/y is some warrant for the 
passing of the charge. It may be that the emigrants are per- 
mitted to come to the august abode of the Commissioners them- 
selves, because the selection exercised by the selecting officers can- 
not be trusted. It may be that the very principle of paying those 
officers Read-money, in the present manner, fosters a rude and im- 
perfect selection. But if so, the plan should be corrected. 
already been corrected once. Not very long since, the selecting 
officers were chosen from all sorts of classes, trades, and professions; 
more recently, military men, officers and non-commissioned officers 
or corporals, have filled the recruiting staff. But even in its im- 
proved form the machinery is not perfect. Female emigrants do 
not like to traverse the Semndh-aenll for inspection; and it is now 
conjectured that soldiers are not the best qualified to judge of men 
who will do for ploughing, for tending sheep, or filling the artisan 
occupations for which there is demand in the great Australian towns. 
Selection by their lights must need revision. But the superior 
agents don’t revise. 

What, then, do they do? We cannot learn, unless it is to issue 
“forms” to the emigrants, that the blanks may be filled up, and 
to return the same to the place whence they came. The agents do 
not, in fact, appear to be more, in many cases, than a kind of spe- 
cial postmaster and lettercarrier at the service of the Commis- 
sioners; but the trade must be an uncommonly good one in brisk 
times. We have no means of learning the sums afloat just now ; 
but we know what they have been, and we can imagine what they 
may be in presence of a roaring emigration-trade. By a return 
made to the House of Commons in 1849, if we remember rightly, 


It has ' 


it appeared that one fortunate gentleman, in addition to other em- | 
ployments which he managed to carry on at the same time, as | 


postmasters do, netted, for transmitting “ application forms,” in 
one year, a sum between 2000/. and 3000/7. How few ordinary 
postmasters bag such sums as that! 

The object of the machinery, however, is not to have “ forms” 
distributed by special postmasters at a cost of two or three thou- 
sand pounds in a brisk season, and to have the emigrants actually 
selected by letter, or winnowed from the chaff by some subordinate 
clerks in the cellars at Westminster; for that is a process in every 
way unsuitable. Paper selection is no seleetion at all. If those 
clerks are competent to their work, they should be sent to winnow 


necessary to have collecting-officers under them, locally acquainted 
with the classes that supply working emigrants, unquestionably 
men can be found far better fitted for such task than soldiers, far 
less costly than the special postmasters who revel in the favour of 
the Commission. The system of head-money, which most wastes 
the emigration-funds when most they are wanted, at once marks 
that branch of the present system with the badge of condemnation 
and indicates where funds may be found for a real working system. 


A COURT OF HONOUR. 

Tue “affair of honour” lately performed by two Members of Par- 
liament, and recited for the public edification by a candidate, has had 
the most blighting effect on the electioneering prospects of all con- 
cerned. It seems to be assumed generally that such a “ bar- 
barism” is obsolete, and not to be attempted any longer by gen- 
tlemen; and on the strength of that public impression, Lord 
Malmesbury, one of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, 
has proclaimed in Parliament the final abolition of duelling. 

This advance in civilization did not seem at first an unmixed 
benefit ; since it left gentlemen without any appeal on matters 
touching generous feeling, of which law-courts ae not hitherto 
taken cognizance. So that the “reform” implied the abandon- 
ment of an ancient resort for wounded honour, without any sub- 
stitute ; a common occurrence in these days of empirical improve- 
ment. 

But simultaneously with Lord Malmesbury’s proclamation oc- 
curred a scene in the Court of Common Pleas which opens a new 
view of the subject. Some gossip arising out of a club election 
disclosed the fact that Captain Scott had imputed cowardice to his 
brother seaman Captain Nias, because the latter had not been seen 
by the other in one of the Chinese actions. It appeared, however, 
that Captain Nias had been in the action for a short time, and had 
moved out under orders of the Commodore. Captain Nias had 
served for fifteen years as a volunteer, had risen from the rank of 
midshipman to important commands, and had since been on three 
Arctic expeditions: after such a career, an imputation of cow- 
ardice would be a simple absurdity ; and to state the facts publicly 
is to repel the imputation. Formerly, Captain Nias would have 
sent “a friend” to Captain Scott : what he dia send was a lawyer’s 
letter. Formerly, however, he would have got “damages” for the de- 
famation, including the further damage to his own character for seek- 
ing reparation in money; since courts of justice have mostly gone 
upon technical and material notions of wrong. The conduct of Chief 
Justice Jervis has redeemed that lower and insufficient character of 
the law-court. By his mediation and advice, the counsel acted as 
“ seconds ” for their clients or principals: Captain Scott's counsel 
withdrew the imputation, and expressed “ regret”; and Captain 
Nias’s counsel accepted that reparation, without exacting a form 
of apology that inaplied admission of wrong intention on the part of 
Captain Scott. Thus, simultaneously with the Parliamentary pro- 
clamation that duelling is abolished, the Court of Common Pleas 
accepts the function of a Court of Honour, and acquits itself so as 
» — the public that substantial justice has been done to high 

eeling. 


EVASION OF PUBLIC DUTIES IN THE CITY. 

THE magnates of the City are again shirking the performance of 
= duties: nominated as Sherifis, Mr. Grissell and Mr. Moore 

ecline to serve, and are “excused.” This refusal to serve in pub- 
lie offices is one of the symptoms of national decline. What can 
be the reason? It must be that the two gentlemen are so busy in 
the accumulation of wealth that they do not like to be interrupted ; 
and selfish considerations of the kind are said, in the philosophic 
slang of the day, to be “ enlightened,” because, if everybody got 
on, all would be well off, busy, and orderly, and then the state 
would be self-working. But everybody does not feel the im- 
pulse to absorption in business—many persons, whole classes, feel 
very different impulses indeed; and the state has to provide 
against roguery and turbulence. 

Well, that 1s done: if Mr. Moore and Mr. Grissell do not act 
as Sheriffs, somebody else will; men, it is to be presumed, who 
would not so readily have been chosen—men, at all events, Jess 
manifestly desirable. Affairs must be proportionately less well 
rene cores | ; and ultimately the “ enlightened selfish” will have to 
pay, in some way or other, for not attending to public business 
themselves. Indeed, the discussion in the Court of Aldermen, on 
Tuesday, exposed a state of things already rotten to the core, 
Certain subordinate officers, it was openly alleged, put in nomina- 
tion persons reluctant to serve, as a means of extorting their fines; 
and then provided, at the eleventh hour, persons under some small 
ambition, of whom it may be said that the desire to have them in 
that office lay with themselves. It would not be easy to furnish 
a worse description—eligible men reluctant to serve, with a trading 
in public offices. 

he practice of mutual excuse is bad, and in the present matter 
seems to be unnecessary. We believe that, in spite of these ugly 
signs, there isa considerable degree of public-spirit in the City. 
On Tuesday, more than one Alderman A sccnds | confidence that, 
after what had passed, the reluctant gentlemen would accept the 








| offices held out to them; and it isa pity, we think, that an ex- 


ample of exacting the sacrifice, in a spirit of genorous constraint, 
was not established. One auxiliary to the more healthy public- 
spirit would be found in a measure already “looming in the fu- 
ture,” to institute a federal corporation for the whole metropolis. 
A General Council for the Metropolis would be the Parliament 
of a state small only in territorial extent, and no man would 


the grain from the chaff on the place of its native growth. If it is ' think it bencath him to enter it. 
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BOOKS. 


MACKINNON’S ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC 
SKETCHES.* 

Tue greater part of this work is the narrative of a tour in America, 
embracing visits to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington, with an excursion to the extreme West in the neighbour- 
hood of the Lakes. The cities and settled parts of the country 
are not new subjects, but Captain Mackinnon imparts novelty to 
his matter by the attention he paid to the dockyards and naval 
economy of the States. He also indicates the ostentation of New 
York fashionable life, and what is a novelty, the enormous charges 
of New York hotels; for they used to be considered reasonable. The 
West is advancing at such a rate, that the features of a few years 
ago are totally changed when revisited, and a traveller there would 
find something fresh and astounding in every successive year. Cap- 
tain Mackinnon also brings a different mind to his task from that 
of many travellers, and, apparently, had better introductions among 
the gentry of the older States. : 

He is a devoted admirer of the character of the Americans, and 
of the material advance of the States; perhaps without sufficient 
critical discrimination. It is difficult to combine opposites. The 
reckless audacity and restless activity of youth are seldom found 
with the staidness and steadiness of middle age or advancing life ; 
yet it does not follow that the one is abstractedly preferable to the 
other—we cannot be old and young at the same time. John 
Bull is self-opinionated, slow, and difficult to move out of his old 
ways ; defects, no doubt, but accompanied by a firmness and te- 
nacity of purpose which rather increase under obstacles, and en- 
able fim to pull through disasters. He has also got oldfashioned 
notions, in spite of the march of intellect ; and his limitation of a 
field for industry (as compared with America) may make him some- 
what sluggish and indisposed to adapt himself to new circum- 
stances ; but it gives greater thoroughness to what he does. Captain 
Mackinnon admits that there is little of completeness in American 
work or American acquirements. The Americans, too, are quickly 
used up—a short-lived people. According to statistics, only four 
in a hundred live to sixty ; and almost every age is anticipated. 
There is no such thing as youth, hardly aschildhood. In speaking 
of the rapid advance of new States in America, we must not shut 
our eyes to the fact that repudiation past, and, if not repudiation to | 
come, very reckless borrowing, have something to do with it. There 
has been reckless speculation enough in our own country, and of a 
more wasteful character than in America; for their canals and rail- 
ways benefit the district if they do not directly pay, whereas 
some of our railways are useless. But we speculated with our own 
money. 

J cactien is undoubtedly a pushing, enterprising, surprising 
fellow; and John would be all the better for a little of his go- 
ahead mobility; but to make it available, he must get some of 
Jonathan’s confidence. See how poor old John is deprived of his 
= children, and has them sent back again grown out of know- 
edge. 

Not a year passes but numerous active, ambitious, and intelligent young 
Americans, cross the Atlantic, and traverse England from end to end. No 
novelty, no ingenious or useful invention, escapes their shrewd observation. 
The knowledge thus acquired is speedily acted upon, and brought into pro- 
fitable use, throughout the length and breadth of the vast and fertile regions 
of the United States, 
lish invention returns to us with material improvements before it is generally | 
known and adopted in England. As this policy is totally neglected by the | 
English, the result must be obvious to the most careless and indifferent. 











It frequently negpene that, in afew months, the Eny- | pillock, a black ridge or eminence, like a bush or sma 


we are told that the commission of naval officers, now sitting at Washington 
to reorganize the naval ordnance and gunnery exercise, are assisted materially 
by the experience of men educated in her Majesty’s ship Excellent. 

* Tt all leaks out, I guess,’ were the words used by one of the most intel- 
ligent officers in the American Navy. And there cannot be any doubt about 
it. 

‘*The sisters, Saranac and San Jacintho, are models of architectural beauty. 
The San Jacintho is intended fora screw, and the Saranac for a paddle-wheel 
steamer. These beautiful vessels are one thousand five hundred tons each, 
two hundred and thirty-three feet over all, thirty-eight feet beam, and seven 
hundred and twerity horse-power. 

“ The war armament intended for the San Jacintho, rated in the Navy-list 
as carrying six guns, will enable her to cope with almost any vessel afloat. 
She is to carry sixteen broadside eight-inch guns, fifty-seven ewt. each, and 
two pivot-guns weighing one hundred and seven ewt., foreward and aft, of 
the same calibre as the broadside guns; and the vessel is fitted in such a 
manner that both pivot-guns can be used at either extremity. The crew 
of both steamers is composed of two hundred and fifty men; and four hun- 
dred tons of coul can be stowed under hatches. At full power, they use 
about twenty-five tons a day; but, by cutting off the steam and working by 
expansion, they can go ten knots, and carry fuel for thirty days, or expend- 
ing fuel at the rate of about fourteen tons a day.’ 

This is from Washington Dockyard. 

* Let us now examine the field and bout artillery. These admirable and 
exquisitely simple howitzer-guns are twelve and twenty-four pounders ; the 
twelves averaging 750 cwt., and the twenty-fours 1300 ewt. It is impossible 
to describe the ease and celerity with which these guns are transferred from 
a boat’s slide to a field-carriage, and vice versd. At this time, the guns and 
slides and carriages were all lying in a confused mass on the floor of the store. 

“ *Would you like to see the field-howitzer exercised?’ was the polite 
offer made to me. 

“ Amazingly,’ I replied; ‘ nothing better.’ 

«Let us, then, walk down to the banks of the Potomac,’ continued my 
companion, And we leisurely advanced down the two hundred yards that 
separated us from the river. Before, however, the distance was passed, the 
twenty-four pound howitzer came racing after us, dragged by six and pushed 
by two dockyard matees. 

* *Quick work,’ thought I, ‘ quick work for matees.’ 

* * Now, sir, take out your watch, and mark time whilst they fire. Mind 
how you point her,’ added the Commodore, addressing the men; ‘ see the 
shot don’t hit that sloop in the bend. Now then, begin.’ 

«These dockyard matees are a pretty smart set of sailor chaps, I guess,’ 
said I. ‘ Why, there were four discharges within thirty seconds; two shots 
were richochetting at the same moment.’ 

‘The intelligent officer who constructed these admirable field-carriages, 
as well as many other ordnance improvements, was rewarded for his exer- 
tions the same day by a vote of Congress, which secured to him one thou- 
sand five hundred pv Sad per annum extra. 

* Curvetting at a sharp run round an old anchor, lying on the ground, the 
howitzer disappeared at a rapid pace. Iam very much mistaken if this was 
not the simplest and most effective field-piece in the world—still more mis- 
taken if the majority of the crew were not brought up in an English man- 
of-war.”’ 

The results of Captain Mackinnon’s tour in the United States only 
occupy the first and the earlier portion of the second volume. The 
remainder consists of a variety of sketches; some descriptive of 
nautical occurrences in the Mediterranean and the West Indies ; 
others on the Falkland Islands, when Captain Mackinnon was em- 
ployed on surveying duty. The papers relating to the Mediter- 
ranean and West Indian seas have about them something of the 
magazine article, but with greater reality. The sketches in the 
Falkland Islands are more various and interesting. They form a 
series of graphic pictures of the country itself, and of the author’s 
adventures there amongst the natural phenomena and wild crea- 
tures—chiefly wild cattle, which are somewhat different from the 
domesticated animal. Here is one adventure. 

** After progressing about two miles, we observed, just over the crest of a 

i rock, which suddenly 
started into life, developing a huge head and a pair of horns. It was a bull, 
razing ; and a magnificent creature he appeared to be. 

** These wild fellows are very different from their species in a tame state. 


That is to say, Brother Jonathan is rapidly going ahead, and leaving England | 7 cannot more fitly describe them than by saying they have a terrible aspect ; 80 


behind in all useful and scientific pursuits; an effect not to be wondered at, 
as he has the advantage of the experience of both countries.” 

It is not only machinery that America gets from England. 
Her navy is manned by English seamen; her dockyards are 








much so, that some of our men, and one officer, although as brave and care- 
less of their ye safety as any could be, were never able to get over 
their dread of the gorgon-like visages of these beasts; which operated so 
powerfully on one or two occasions, as to prevent the individuals in question 
rom venturing on the main land. This peculiar terror on the part of men of 


worked and overlooked by Englishmen; and, despite our official | high courage, must, I imagine, have arisen from early impressions made in 
j ” ‘ ‘a Hi Fi aris J “88 ade 
exclusiveness, she gets at our “secrets” touching gunnery and | childhood, ‘similar to the dread some persons have of being alone in a dark 


other matters, as soon as they are discovered, or at least introduced | 
into practice here. This to a great extent is inevitable; but we | 
fear it will be found in the case of a future war, that national im- | 
mobility and official supineness have permitted the Americans not 
only to equal us in a few things, but to shoot ahead in everything 
connected with the navy. National safety, indeed, is not at issue 
in a war with America, as it would be in a war with France; or 
that discredit and danger which might follow the loss of a great 
sea-fight, since the Americans have hardly a fleet. Yet why does 
not England possess the best? we pay enough for it. Why 
are men to be uselessly slaughtered, the reputation of officers 
to be wantonly sacrificed, and a slur cast upon the national cha- 
racter, dou the sluggish routine of public offices? The whole 
of Captain Mackinnon’s visits to the dockyards, and remarks on 
navy management, are well worth reading. The following pas- 


sages are from the visit to the Navy Yard at Brooklyn, New York, | 


the second in importance in the States. 

“A magnificent corvette, the German-town, rated as twenty, but carrying 
twenty-four guns, deserves some description. She carries eighteen thirty-two 
pound guns of forty-seven cwt.; and four sixty-three ewt. eight-inch 

ns. As all the recent improvements in gunnery carried out in the 

xcellent at Portsmouth are immediately known at Washington, she has 
the advantage of them with such improvements as the ’cute Yankee mind 
might suggest. For example, the gun-locks are simpler and more perfect 
than those used in the English service. We are informed, upon unquestion- 
able authority, that no new implement of war is elaborated in England with- 
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} 





lace. 

** While considering how best we might attack the brute, a herd of about 
forty or fifty was suddenly exposed to our view. Starting La Porte at them, 
and enjoining my brave young companion to keep close to me, we ran full speed 
towards the animals ; the whole of which seemed panie-stricken, and scoured 
off. One bull took a direction across my path, at a distance of about fifty 
yards. I levelled my rifle at his fore shoulder, and heard (immediately after its 
sharp crack) the dull sound of the bullet striking him. This enraged the 
animal ; when, turning his head at me, on he came at speeed, with tail high 
above his back. 

**In a moment I had changed guns, and with my left knee on the ground 
waited his approach. La Porte did all a dog eculd do to divert his course ; 
but on me the bull had fixed his eye, and nothing could shake his purpose. 
I must confess I felt as if I should have been much safer anywhere else ; but 
it was too late to think of that. 

“The animal was within twenty yards when my first barrel opened on 
him. The ball entered his forehead, but not sufficiently deep to cause in- 
stantanecous death, or even to disable him for the moment. Regardless of 
pain, he still galloped forward, when, at ten yards, my remaining barrel 
pierced his left eye. 

“ Mad, and half blinded, he now swerved from me, and rushed headlong 
on my boy; whom, without attempting to toss, he knocked down, trampled 
on, and passed over. Before he could turn, La Porte hed him by the nose, 
and for a few seconds held him; but he soon threw the dog off, and came 
upon us streaming with blood. During the next two or three minutes we 
exerted every nerve and muscle to keep clear of his repeated though weakened 
charges, and only succeeded by La Porte’s powerful assistance, who, when we 
were nearly caught, sprang upon him like a tiger. 

‘* At length the bull appeared to stagger slightiy, and the dog pinned him. 


out being immediately known to the authorities in the United States; and | Drawing my hunting-knife—which, by the by, I could shave with—I ran 


* Atlantic and Transatlantic Sketches Afloat and Ashore. By Captain Mackinnon, 
R.N., Author of “ Steam Warfare in the Parana.” In two volumes. Published by 
Colburn and Co, 
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up, and was in the act of hamstringing him, when once more he threw off 
the dog and bounded at me. While making the third bound, (and when I 
fancied I could feel his hot breath, he was so close,) the tendon having been 
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severed, the remaining cartilages of the leg gave way, and, with a loud bel- 
low, he was stretched ontheearth, The next moment my knife was sticking 
in his heart.” 


DE FEZENSAC’s JOURNAL OF THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN, 

TRANSLATED BY COLONEL KNOLLYS. * 
Tne author of this journal accompanied the French army to the 
battle of Borodino, as an aide-de-camp to Marshal Berthier, the 
chief of the Staff. After the battle, he was appointed Colonel of 
the Fourth Regiment, which formed part of the corps com- 
manded by Ney; he thus served in the rear-guard through the 
whole of the retreat from Moscow, and was a spectator or partaker 
of nearly all the actions or sufferings of that direful event. His 
narrative of what he saw or suffered has been ably translated by 
Colonel Knollys, of Prince Albert’s Own Regiment. To render 
the volume more complete, the translator has prefixed to General 
De Fezensac’s narrative a memoir on the earlier portion of the war, 
which the General passes over briefly. 

Notwithstanding the previous number of original works upon 
the subject of this great event, Colonel Knollys’s translation 
may be welcomed as a valuable contribution to both military 
and general literature. The narrative is pervaded by more of a 
personal character, and contains more individual detail, than the 
previous histories. In 1812-13, the open unaffected feelings of 





youth were strong in General De Fezensac, and he had not by long | 


experience of war sunk the man in the hero. While engaged on 
Berthier’s staff, he unconsciously recognizes the pleasure of a good 
berth, with its good quarters, the best that can be had, and not too 


The following traits of Napoleon are examples of a mind so 
spoiled by age as to incapable of realizing anything 
opposed to its fancied omnipotence, or do y acting upon a 
favourite system of demanding the impossible in order to get all 
that was possible. 

“ The different “—- of partisans, dispersed round Moscow, became daily 
more enterprising. The town of Véréya was surprised, and its garrison mas- 
sacred. The detachments and convoys on their march to join the army, the 
wounded and sick on their route to the rear, were cut off upon the me from 
Smolensko. The Cossacks attacked our foragers at the very gates of Moscow, 
and the a song despatched all marauders they could find straggling. The 
King of Naples, whose horses had been nearly destroyed, and whose men had 
for some time past been reduced to eat horse-flesh, sent every day to the Em- 

ror, to beg either that he would make peace or give him orders for retiring. 

ut N + poe would see nothing, would hear nothing ; and his generals a 
received the most extraordinary orders in answer to their remonstrances. At 
one time it was to reéstablish order in Moscow and protect the peasants, that 
they might be induced to bring provisions to the markets, at the very time 
that the neighbouring country was ravaged by these same peasants in arms 
against ourselves. Again, directions were given to purchase ten thousand 
horses, in a country where neither horses nor inhabitants any longer existed. 
Next, we were told that we were to pass the winter in a pee city, where 
even in the month of October we were dying from hunger. Then came the 
order for each regiment to provide itself with shoes and winter clothing ; and 
when the commanding-officers remonstrated on the want of cloth and leather 
for materials, they were told they had only to look and they would find. As 
if to render the latter order still more impracticable, further pillage was 
severely prohibited, and the Imperial Guard was confined to the Kremlin.” 

The retreat is a picture fearfully minute, but is best taken in 
large. There are several anecdotes of great men; of which we 
quote one or two. In the earlier part of the campaign, the Aide 


much to do. When promoted to the command of a regiment, al- | Was despatched to Davoust with certain orders, and heard a Mar- 


ways engaged in covering the retreat, and sometimes among the 
very last of the army, his energies rise with the occasion; but he 
was not so inured to war as to look upon its miseries with the 
indifference of habit. 

There is not much of historical criticism in the book. As Aide, 
the author rather reports the remarks of others than ventures his 
own. As Colonel, his account is confined to his own regiment or 
his own division, and only extends further when some explanation 
of a general movement is necessary to understand his narrative. It 
was not to be expected that the book should contain absolutely new 
information. But it brings out the details of military daily life 
very forcibly, and indicates the rash and reckless system of Na- 
poleon’s warfare ; its indifierence to everything but the end, and 
the fearful risk that was run in attaining that end ; since even at 
Witepsk, when the campaign had scarcely begun, the “ effective 
force had diminished by nearly one-third,” a large portion of the 
cavalry was dismounted, the artillery was moved with difficulty, 
while the commissariat and hospital were in kindred plight, “ the 
result being that the sick lay without medical aid.” By the time 
they had reached their object, Moscow, the troops were starving, 
and fighting with each other for the food they plundered. The di- 
vision to which Colonel De Fezensac belonged was stationed with- 
out Moscow. 

“ All entry into the town had been forbidden ; but as the pillage of it had 
commenced, and that was now our only resource, it was clear that those who 
came last would die of hunger. I agreed, then, with the Colonel of the 
Eighteenth Regiment, that we would tacitly allow our men to take their part 
in the plunder. After all, it was only with great difficulty that they suc- 
ceeded in procuring anything. In returning, they had to cross the camp of 
the first corps, which was pitched immediately in front of our own, and could 
only keep their booty by a fight with these, or with the Imperial Guard, 
who wanted to carry off everything. Perhaps no one profited less than our- 
selves by the plunder of the city.” 

After a while, they were moved into a suburb, with no substan- 
tial change. 

“The greater part of the houses are separated from each other by gardens 
or cultivated enclosures; a few palaces were distinguishable here, as in the 
other quarters: the rest of the Secon were built of wood. As these had 
been nearly all burned, we were obliged to distribute the companies at con- 
siderable distances from each other, in spite of the inconvenience as well as 
the bad results to discipline and order which ensued. I was lod, in the 
centre of my regiment, and, with the superior officers, occupied a large stone 
mansion in tolerable preservation. Forty inhabitants of the neighbourhood had 
taken refuge in the great hall of this house. I issued orders that they should 
be protected, and their misery alleviated as far as depended on us. But how 
could we, who were in danger of wanting everything ourselves, effectually 
relieve these poor people ? 

“It was with difficulty we could now procure black bread and beer; and 
meat began to be very scarce. We sent out strong detachments to bring in cattle 
from the neighbouring woods, in which the peasants had sought an asylum ; 
these detachments often returned in the evening empty-handed. Such was 
the pretended abundance which the pillage of the city had procured us. 
Liqueurs, sugar, and sweetmeats were in plenty at the oy | time that we 
were without bread and meat. We clothed ourselves in furs, but had neither 
coats nor shoes ; and we were on the eve of dying of hunger, with diamonds, 
jewels, and other articles of luxury, around us. 

* Finding a considerable number of Russian soldiers wandering about the 
streets of Moscow, I made fifty of them prisoners, and conducted them to 
head-quarters. The General to whom I reported the circumstance, said I 
ought to have shot them, and authorized me to do so for the future. I 
never, however, availed myself of this permission. The troubles and disor- 
ders which marked the period of our ee at Moscow may easily be imagined. 
Every officer and every soldier could relate some anecdote connected with it; 
not the least striking is that of a Russian, who was found by a French 
officer concealed in the ruins of a house. The officer gave him to under- 
stand by signs, that he would protect him; but being shortly afterwards or- 
dered elsewhere, he gave his prisoner in charge to another officer passing at 
the head of a detachment, saying hastily, at the same time, ‘I recommend 
this gentleman to you.’ The other, putting his own construction on the 
nature of the recommendation, and confirmed in his error by the tone in 
which it was pronounced, ordered his unfortunate prisoner immediately to 
be shot as an incendiary.” 

* A Journal of the Russian Campaign of 1812. Translated from the French of 
Lieut.-General De Fezensac, with an Introductory Notice of some Passages con- 
nected with the Campaign, by Colonel A. Knollys, Scots Fusilier Guards. Published 
by Parker, Furnivall, and Parker. 





shal’s interpretation of a text. 

“ On returning from mass, the Prince d’Eckmiihl gave audience to the 
Archimandrite, or head of the church, and recommended him to recognize 
the Emperor Napoleon as his sovereign, and to substitute his name in the 
public prayers for that of the Emperor Alexander. He called to his recollec- 
tion the words in the gospel, ‘ Render unto Cwsar the things which are 
Cwsar’s,’—meaning by Cesar him who was the strongest. The Archiman- 
drite promised that he would conform to the recommendation; but his tone 
was that of unwilling obedience.” 

This story of a Marshal’s philosophy occurs towards the end of 
the retreat. 

“Tt was on this day that I learnt the death of M. Alfred de Noailles, 
aide-de-camp of the Prince de Neuchatel. He had been killed the previous 
evening near the Duc de Reggio. Up to this moment I had lost none of my 
friends, and this was a source of real grief to me. The only consolation Mar- 
shal Ney offered me was, that my friend’s turn had apparently come; and 
that, after all, it was better that we should mourn his loss than he ours. 
On similar occasions he had evinced the same indifference. Once I heard 
him answer an unfortunate wounded soldier, who was entreating that he 
would order him to be carried off the field, ‘ What would you have me do? 
how can I help your being a victim of war?’ And the Marshal passed on. 
Yet he was neither a harsh nor a cruel man ; but the habits of war had hard- 
ened his heart. Possessed with the idea that every soldicr ought to die on 
the field of battle, it seemed a matter of course that he should fill his des- 
tiny ; and we have seen that he set no more value on his own life than on 
the lives of others.” 

The present translation was undertaken primarily with the view 
of giving it a place in the libraries of the non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates of Prince Albert’s regiment. To supply the neces- 
sary deficiencies of a personal narrative by a general account of 
the campaign, and thus furnish military instruction as well as en- 
tertainment, is the object of the Introductory Notice. It contains 
a criticism of the operations of the war, temperate, sound, and 
judicious; but addressed, we should say, toa kind of readers not 
generally to be found in regimental barrack-rooms. 


PEEL’S RIDE THROUGH THE NUBIAN DESERT.* 
Tuts volume, by a son of the late Sir Robert Peel, contains a brief 
and unaffected account of its author’s journey from Cairo to 
Labeyed, the capital of Kordofan. The journey was undertaker 
in company with Captain Peel’s friend, Mr. Joseph Churi, on the 
most siioationsle wrinciples. The object was to penetrate the in- 
terior of Africa, with the hope, to use the writer's own words, “ by 
the blessing of the Almighty to help to break the fetters of the 
Negro; to release him from the selfish Mussulman, from the sordid 
European ; to tell him there is a God that made us all, a Christ that 
came down and died for all.” Fortunately for the author and 
his friends, his purpose was prevented by a marsh miasma fever, 
which attacked Poth himself and Mr. Churi, at Labeyed, and left 
them no chance of life but by a return to Egypt as soon as they 
could move. Had not the effects of a very wet and therefore a 
very sickly season stopped them while yet within the Pacha of 
Egypt's dominions, their eventual death was almost certain, from 
be «toe or disease. 

Captain Peel penetrated far beyond the usual limit of tourists. 
In his ride across the Nubian Desert, he suffered hardships 
from heat, fatigue, want of food and water, such as the ge- 
nerality of travellers have no idea of. The country between Abou 
Hamed and Labeyed is not very attractive, from its utter bar- 
barism ; still it is new: the “express” return of Captain Peel with 
a single guide across the desert, when Mr. Churi was able to be 
left, is a remarkable display of energetic pushing on. Yet, instead 
of the bulky tomes usual on such occasions, this modest author 
says all he me to say in a book little larger than a pamphlet. 

he brevity may be owing either to want of literary trick, or 
to a judgment which rejects such hacknied topics as the details of 
a voyage up the Nile. The reader accustomed to the compositions 
ofa to he eye anda skilful pen may feel a want of fulness in Cap- 
tain Peel's narrative. There is no want of substance or informa- 

* A Ride through the Nubian Desert. By Captain W. Peel, R.N. Published by 
Longman and Co, 
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tion. With the eye of asailor for bearings, and of a scientific 
navigator for natural indications, the author travelled with instru- 
ments in hand ; and he notes the results, not as barren facts, but as 
indicating the feelings of the traveller or the nature of the country. 


Neither are traits of character, matters of interest, or sketches of 


individuals omitted, though they appear as slight outlines rather 
than as finished sketches. 

The evidence of Captain Peel as regards the overland slave-trade— 
which, notwithstanding its “diplomatic” abolition, still subsists in 
all its vigour—must be received with some caution. Positive facts 
are seen alike by most minds ; as soon as qualities come in to colour 
facts, men are apt to see as they wish to see, and to discover 
virtues or vices en indifferent bystanders observe slight marks 
of either. At Labeyed, Captain Peel traced an a de- 
meanour in some captive Negroes, which would do honour to the 
hero or the stoic, and which has escaped other observers. 

* T will copy an extract from y note-book on these unhappy creatures. 
* Monday morning, November 10, 1851.—Scene opposite my windows, which 


look into the Government court-yard. Five male slaves just arrived; their | 


necks in a wooden triangle at the end of a long heavy pole, which on the 
march was of course attached to a camel; one female slave bound by the 
feet. I believe the number of slaves brought every year to Khartoum and 
Labeyed, and thence sent into Egypt, is very great. Some are also sent from 
Darfoor to Sioot. I have just quastuinel Gok these few were caught by the 
Arabs in some mountains to the Southward. In the afternoon these slaves 
were stripped, examined, made to walk,—in fact critically examined like 
beasts,—in the same Government court-yard. And how did they behave— 
like beasts? I watched them closely, unseen, and cannot conceive how men 
could have behaved with more propriety, or shown more touching dignity. 

ere was no fear, nor was there any momentary pride of the man to show 
his muscular figure: they held themselves mechanically, let others bend 
their limbs, and marched no further than the very line. When finished, 
they wrapped their scanty clothing with decency round their waist, and took 
no notice of the flowing robe, the gorgeous turban of their masters. As men, 
physically they were their superior; in heart and feeling, it is mockery to 
make comparison ; in courage, unquestionably not inferior: but they have no 
self-reliance or moral strength, and in the onward march of the world, from 
the position of their country and its climate, have been left behind.’ ” 

The camel was the traveller's mode of locomotion when not 
navigating the Nile. Of this beast, too, he speaks better than 
some people, and has observed several particulars respecting him. 

“On another occasion, we passed some camels grazing at such a distance 
from the Nile, that I asked the Arab attending, where they went to drink ? 
He said, he marches them all down together to the Nile, and they drink 
every eleventh day. It is now the cool season, and the heat is tempered by 
fresh Northerly breezes. The Arab, of course, brings water-skins for his own 
supply. All these camels were breeding stock. They live on thorns and the 
top shoots of the gum-arabic tree, although it isarmed with the most fright- 
ful spikes. But very little comes amiss to the camel ; he will eat dry wood 
to keep up digestion if in want of a substitute. Instinct or experience 
taught him to avoid the wo ! two tempting-looking plants that grow in the 
Desert; the green eusha bush, which is full of milk-coloured juice ; and a 
creeper that grows in the sand where nothing else will grow, and which has 
a bitter fruit like a melon. I was surprised to learn that the leopard does 
not dare to attack the camel, whose and narrow flanks would seem to be 
fatally exposed to such a supple enemy. Nature, however, has given him a 
means of defence in his iron jaw and long powerful neck, which are a full 
equivalent for his want of agility. He can also strike heavily with his feet, 
and his roar would intimidate many foes. I never felt tired of admirin, 
this noble creature, and through the monotony of the Desert would wate 
for hours his ceaseless tread and unerring path. Carrying his head low 
forward, and surveying everything with his black brilliant eye, he marches 
resolutely forward, and quickens his pace at the slightest cheer of the rider. 
He is too intelligent and docile for a br 
and with a sudden sweep of the neck will seize, without stopping, the small- 
est straw. When the day’s march is over, he passes the night in looking for 
food, with scarcely an hour to repose his limbs, and less than that for sleep. 
He closes the eye fitfully—the smallest noise will awake him. When lying 
down for rest, every part of the body is supported; his neck and head lie 
lightly along the sand, a broad plate of bone under the breast takes the 
weight of his deep chest, and his long legs lie folded under him, supporting 
his sides like a ship in a cradle.” 

This incident of desert-travelling shows its risks, especially when 
the persons are few in number. Had it taken place in the hot in- 
stead of the cool season, something worse than “great privation ” 

ight have been the result. 

An accident occurred to us the first night after leaving Aboo Hamed, 
which had it been in the hot season would have caused great privation, and 
shows the risk that must often attend the lonely traveller. Having started 
in the night, we had travelled on without intermission, except an hour in 
the morning and evening, until one o’clock in the following night. It was 
bitterly cold ; and we crept for shelter under the lee of a rock that lay de- 
tached on the sandy plain, our saddles and water-skins beside us, and the two 
dromedaries resting alongside. In the morning before daybreak we were 
away; but on owen ES saddles we found one of our two water-skins per- 
fectly empty. me little creature that burrows in the — had gnawed 
it in several gen but providentially had never touched the other, though 
they were both lying together on the sand. In consequence of this accident 
we ran short of water, and the last day’s journey came upon us without a 
drop for breakfast. The last dregs of the skin, which the Arab offered me, 
were so filthy that I threw them away, and, telling him not to talk on the 
subject, we pushed resolutely on. Soon after I observed a caravan approach- 
ing ; and the Arab was so struck with superstition, he could hardly believe 
its evidence. He cried out, ‘I'll take it by force, I'll take it by force!’ 
‘Take what by force?’ I replied; ‘you shall use soft words first.’ On 
coming up, they kindly gave us a drink and sufficient water for the day, and 
at sunset that evening we reached the Nile.” 


An effect of imagination. 

** I carried with me some vinegar in case of a return of fever; and, mixin 
a little of it with the dirty water to make it less unpalatable, asked the Ara 
if he would like to taste it. He looked at me very archly, and said, ‘ You 
should not ask me—it is against the Prophet: and yet I can’t refuse—but I 
never touch those things.’ I replied, ‘ Nonsense, this is vinegar, not wine ; 
it is no heating liquor, but produces quite a contrary effect.’ With much 
difficulty he overcame his scruples, onl drank it ; but so strong was the con- 
viction on his mind of its being an intoxicating liquor, having never heard 
of vinegar, that he stroked himself down ee and said, ‘ How 
good!’ Next day I offered him some more: he winked his eyes, and said, 
*It’s very wrong—but it’s your fault; you know I can’t refuse; you taught 
me.’ He objected this time to my putting any water to it, and tossed off so 


idle; besides, he lives on the march, | 


much that it gave a twist to his inside; and yet stroking himself down, he 
cried, ‘ How good, how good!’ and for the next two or three hours was under 
the firm impression of being intoxicated.” 





AMY PAUL.* 
| Tue attraction of this tale lies in its execution. The leading inci- 
dent is not very probable or pleasant, and in its essential feature 
not very new; though it is managed with skill and a resemblance 
to life. The characters are perhaps the worst class for effect in fic- 
| tion, belonging to the lower portion of middle life ; and they have 
| neither breadth in themselves nor from their position. With one 
or two exceptions, the incidents are not removed from the most 
| trifling occurrences of daily life; and all save one are told, not acted 
| before us. But the execution is very remarkable. Everything is 
| clear and everything is in keeping, with much of quiet tenderness 
and finish. Whatever takes place in a fiction forms in truth as 
| much a picture in itself as the parts of an historical painting. A 
| journey, the vehicle in which it takes place, the scenery on the 
road, the appearance of the passengers, are all bits of still life or 





| living portraiture, which, if perfectly appropriate and not over- 
| done, form a succession of truthful parts, that harmonize well into 
a natural whole. So it is of the discourse of the persons, and when 
the story comes, of their conduct and action. Still, this is only a 
species of mechanical or technical merit. To inspire interest, each 
part and each separate whole must be connected with the greater 
whole. We must feel at the opening that there is something 
coming, and as we advance that there is something more to come. 
This carried to a high degree is indeed the perfection of fiction ; 
to which perfection Amy Paul has no claim; but it has just 
enough of story to sustain the interest of its complete but not over- 
minute delineations. 

There is also a moral end in the tale, impressive of the self- 
punishment of guilt and the calm happiness of goodness; though 
| it might have been better illustrated by more general events. The 
story turns upon a murder, perpetrated in a shop upon the sho 
| keeper, by the uncle of Amy Paul and her sister Barbara, with the 

vulgar object of stealing the jewels in which Mr. Weld, the grand- 
| father, has invested his property for his orphan nieces. Mr. Paul, 
the murderer, is a broken-down gambler; and, in common with 
n his brother’s mesalliance 


| his family, he has looked down u 
| with Miss Weld. He gets off with the jewels, evades the po- 
| lice, goes abroad, acquires riches, and repents. Mr. Elt, a neigh- 
| bour of Mr. Weld,—a capitally-drawn character of the not strong- 
minded but bat 5 teem whimsical, affectionate Londoner,—has 
| adopted the children ; but Mr. Paul, when repenting, claims them 


has | and educates them, the friendship with Mr. Elt still continuing. In 


due time, Mr. Burge, an accomplice in the murder, turns up ; falls 
| in love with Amy ; and, by means of the power his knowledge 
| gives him, compels the te to allow his addresses and the niece 
| to accept him. This is the stale part of the story, and the in- 
| cident is not only stale but exaggerated. The writer, however, 
| is too skilful to push so unpleasant an affair too far. The true state 
of Amy’s feelings is discovered by the affectionate anxiety of Mr. 
Elt; the resolution of Barbara breaks off the match ; and the au- 
_ thor winds up his story in another and more pleasing way. 

The following is from the part where Barbara insists upon a dis- 
tinct explanation between Amy and Burge : it will give an idea of 
the writer’s power. To appreciate the skill of the narrative and 


depictions, perusal of the book is necessary. 
“Mr. Burge turned to her with an angry look he could not restrain. 
“* Your satisfaction,’ he said, ‘must come soon; for before a month has 
Amy and I will have left this together.’ 

“«¢ Even your urgency bespeaks something that would not bear delay,’ re- 
lied Miss Paul, meeting his gaze steadily. ‘Amy, listen to me once more. 
Jast aside this want of frankness, this reservation so unusual and unnatural 

to you. Strive to understand me. You know how much you disliked Mr, 
Burge—not with a capricious dislike, but with an aversion to his presence, 
from the very first day that you saw him.’ 

“Mr. Burge essayed to interfere. ' : ; 

“*Nay,’ continued Barbara, ‘I will have my will this once ; and if I speak 
strangely, time will wear away the impression as readily as others that seem 
to have been as groundless. Even now she remembers the shudder with 
which she first greeted your coming. Think you, Amy, it was of no import, 
and was not rather a warning to avoid one who has already wrought us both 
much misery? Call to mind how he has spoken with our uncle until he has 
made him wretched and unhappy. Recollect these things. And now believe 
that whatever story he has imposed upon your credulity—with whatever 
dark mystery, that must be kept even from me a mystery and secret, he has 
dared to tamper with and pain you—with whatever intelligence he has 
gained power to sway you, and make you yield to your own misery—believe 
me now, for in my heart I feel that I conjure you to believe the truth— 
believe that if there be fraud, if there be guilt, no matter to whom he im- 

utes it, no matter how skilfully he colours his imputation, oh! believe that 
it is his act, and doing, and instigation—his act and doing only.’ . 

“‘ With one hand she put back Mr. Burge, as he sought to come betwixt 
her and Amy, and with the other laid upon her sister's shoulder, she im- 
pressed upon her the words that she spoke with an earnestness that showed 
implicit belief in what she said. } : 

“Her words seemed to impart to Amy some a, sudden intelligence. As 
Barbara went on, she had looked up waveringly; her gaze, as she steadily 
urged her, grew concentrated and fixed; and when Barbara concluded, she 
rose, and with a convulsive cry, as if her heart sprang away from some dark 
thought, threw herself into her arms. ; : 

“Her tears flowed freely, as Barbara pressed her to their shelter and loving 
protection. 

“From that place, and still clinging to her, Amy Paul turned round, and 
me to Mr. Burge—somewhat disturbed at sight of these emotions—ex- 
claime 

_ i, Barbara, he! you believe it was he? His act and doing, you say, 
and his only? Oh, Barbara! listen. Oh, Barbara! hear what I say.’ 

‘Beware, Amy, beware! All I told you was true,’ cried Simon Burge. 

‘* He,’ cried Amy wildly, and heedless of his interruption, ‘he told me of 
my early life, for he knows it all. He told me of grandfather, and of his 


* Amy Paul; a Tale. In two volumes. Published by Colburn and Co, 
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death ; and oh, Barbara! he told me that he was murdered; and I thou 

at the moment I saw, as I have seen in dreams, his streaming blood; told 
me that he was murdered, and that the murderer was—oh, rbara! was 
our uncle—our poor, poor uncle.’ 

‘* Barbara let Amy sink on the couch beside her. 

«“* And this was his secret,’ she said; ‘this his lie; his dark infamous 
lie. Man,’ she added, as she turned with flashing eye towards him, * how 
dared you so to lie to her? How dared you so to tamper with her?’ 

“ For a moment Simon Burge quailed before her proud gesture of scorn 
and indignant glance. In another t his passion, cold and cruel as a 
tiger's fang, showed itself upon his face. 

“ * Lie, as you choose to taunt me with,’ he said, ‘ I am not what he is, 
whose bread you have eaten for these last happy years of your life. I am 
not what he is, whose house has sheltered you, and whose purse has pro- 
tected you from all the ills of poverty. I am not what he is—the plunderer 
of another’s wealth, and your grandfather's murdcier.’ 

‘ As he steadily and unfalteringly pronounced these words, a cry—a wild 
anguished cry—burst over Amy’s lips, and rang through the room. 

“ Barbara Paul gazed on his dark angry face, mute and overwhelmed. 
She was startled when Mr. Paul, her uncle, entered, alarmed and called into 
the room by Amy’s cry. 

* Barbara advanced towards him. 

* © See,’ she exclaimed, ‘ this man, whom you have housed so long; see 
this false ingrate and malignant libeller. Look upon him, sir, and hear him 
eer own ears accuse you to us, your nieces, of no less a crime than 
murder!’ 

* As if struek with a hard how, Mr. Paul staggered back from before her. 

* * Look,’ said Simon Burge, with a cold sneer and outstretched finger. 
* Look into his face, and tell me then that I am a liar.’ 

* Barbara did look into his face, and for a moment of silence watched the 
strange workings that darkened it with terror and anguish. In another mo- 
ment she was kneeling down before him, scarce conscious of what she did. 

“* Oh! say that this is not true!’ she cried. ‘ Turn upon this man, and 
brand him as he deserves. Oh! in pity, in mercy, in truth, say that this 
accusation is false as it is foul!’ 





* Amy had risen, and close to his side peered with strange, straining eyes | 


into his face. When he covered his quivering features with his hands—and in- 
deed they were painful to look upon—when he lowered his head upon his breast, 
and though Simon Burge stood and still pointed to him, vouchsafed no word 
in reply—then Barbara Paul, with a sickness of heart, and through the quick 
impression of all past thoughts, feit that this accusation was true, and turned 
round to seek her sister. But Amy too had read of its truth, and, more 
weak but happier than Barbara, had sunk insensible to the ground. 

**Go!’ said Barbara to Simon Burge, who even then regretting his 
hasty passion and unrestrained words stood fixed as it were to the spot. 

“ He paused an instant, and made an effort to speak; but, with an im- 
patient gesture he dared not resist, she waved him from the room. 

“Mr. Paul continued in the same attitude, and Barbara did not address 
him, or inany way notice hin.. She rang the bell, and summoning her and 
Amy’s attendant, had the latter borne still senseless to her own room. 

“She sent for the doctor who presided over the village dispensary, and 
waited by his side until he told her that he did not think that anything be- 
yond a deep faint was the matter with her sister. She then sat down and 
wrote a note to Mr. Elt, saying that she would be glad to see him. 

“ And Barbara Paul, though she did all this with that quietness which 
strong necessity compels, knew that what she had heard went far to peril 
her happiness for life.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Austria in 1848-49 : being a History of the late Political Movements in 
Vienna, Milan, Venice, and Prague ; with Details of the Campaigns 
of Lombardy and Novara ; a full Account of the Revolution in Hun- 

ary ; and Historical Sketches of the Austrian Government and the 

*rinces of the Empire. By William H. Stiles, late Chargé d’ Affaires 
of the United States at the Court of Vienna. With Portraits of the 
Emperor, Metternich, Radetzky, Jellacic, and Kossuth. In two 
volumes. 

The Baronet’s Family ; a Novel. By Miss A. Beale, Author of “The 
Vale of the Towey.”’ In three volumes. 

Woman's Life; or the Trials of Caprice. By Emily Carlen, Author of 
the “Rose of Tisleton.” In three volumes. 

The Squanders of Castle Squander. By William Carleton, Esq. In 
two volumes. 

A Journal of the Russian Campaign of 1812. Translated from the 
French of Lieutenant-General De Fezensac, with an Introductory 
Notice of some Passages connected with the Campaign, by Colonel W. 
Knollys, Scots Fusilier Guards. 





Notes and Narratives of a Six Years’ Mission, principally among the | 


Dens of London. By R. W. Vanderkiste, late London City Mis- 

sionary. 
[Mr. Vanderkiste’s notes have not an interest proportioned to his oppor- 
nities. He carries the reader into the “dens” of crime, guilt, and poverty, 
in the purlieus of Clerkenwell, and he deseribes his successes and his failures 
in converting their inhabitants; but his manner has too much of religious 
and philanthropic conventionalism in it to excite interest or to inspire 
reliance. Wedo not mean that Mr. Vanderkiste wilfully misrepresents, or 
that he sees so implicitly what he wishes to see as many of his collabora- 
teurs; but the tone and manner are common, belonging to the Missionary 
Magazine school. The best part of the book is a section relating to some 
Hungarian, Polish, and Italian refugees ; whose poverty, and the resignation 
with which it was borne, are too striking in themselves to be much marred 
by any telling.] 


A Latin Grammar. Containing: Part I. The Eton Grammar, revised | 


and corrected; Part II. A Second or Larger Grammar, in English, 
for the higher classes in Schools, &c. By the Reverend J. T. White, 


A.M., &e. 
The title describes the first part of this Latin Grammar ; the second part 
‘ollows the absolute rules into their exceptions and details, especially 
as regards inflection and syntax. There are some discussions of a rather 
critical character and some useful rules for construing. In a new edition, it 
might be advisable to publish the two parts separately, for a boy will destroy 
the first part before the second can be of much use to him.] 
The First Two Books of the Elements of Euclid ; printed chiefly accord- 
ing to the Text of Simson, with additional Figures, Notes, Explana- 
tions, &c. By Nicholas Pocock, M.A., &c. 
{An attempt to render Euclid’s Elements more interesting than heretofore to 
the beginner, by adopting Pott’s mode of typographical arrangement, and 
by fuller directions, especially in drawing the figures. ] 
English Alice ; a Yoew, in five Cantos. By Alexander John Evelyn, 


~—— Alice is the daughter of a Cavalier, who takes refuge in Spain, and 


ies leaving Alice alone in a foreign land. There is a lover, and there is a | 


villain—monk and Inquisitor, of course. The lover gets into the Inquisi- 
tion, but is rescued through Alice; and Alice is about to be to the tor- 
ture when she is rescued by the Consul, who terrifies the Holy Office with 
the name of Cromwell. Byron’s Lara scems to have been in Mr. Evelyn's 
mind, if it was not his model ] 


Of the following books, “Shakspere and his Times” contains the admi- 
rable and philosophical essay which M. Guizot prefixed to the French edi- 
tion of Shakspere’s complete works, published at Paris in 1821. To this 
essay, which occupies about half the volume, M. Guizot has added, by per- 
mission of the author, the critical notices of Shakspere’s principal dramas 
that the Duc de Broglie published in the Revue Frangaise, together with an 
essay by the same writer on the dramatic art in France. 

The new edition of “ Coleridge's Poems” has been handled with more 
freedom than some may consider proper to be taken with an author, though 
with a manifest gain to the reader. Juvenile poems that do not possess 
strong indications of genius, and various productions of later years that 
fall into a similar category, are omitted, and the volume contains a 
but what Coleridge himself or his editors consider as worthy of his pen. 

hange of arrang t has also been adopted, of which the basis is chrono- 
logy : the poems are classed aecording to the epochs of their production—in 
youth, early manhood, middle life, declining age; and so fur as the edi- 
| tors’ knowledge or the nature of the pieces permitted, in the order of their 
| composition. 
** Notes on the North-west Provinces of India’’ are a series of papers illus- 
| trative of the working of our Police and Revenue systems, and of the duties 
| of those who have to administer them: they originally appeared in the 
Benares Magazine, with the exception of the last. 
Shakspeare and his Times. By M. Guizot. 

The ho ms of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Derwent and Sara 

Coleridge. A new edition. 

Notes on the North-western Provinces of India, By Charles Raikes, 

Magistrate and Collector of Mynpoorie. 
Libbie Marsh's Three ZEras; a ee Tale. By the Author of 

‘Mary Barton.” Second edition. 

The Emagrant’s Guide to the Western States of America; or Back- 

Woods and Prairies. By John Regan. Second edition. 

Print. 
Les Noces de Cana. (The Marriage- Feast of Cana.) Painted by Paolo 

Veronese ; engraved by Z. Prévost. 
| [This French print is a beautiful engraving of the admirable masterpiece in 

the Louvre. We shall do well, however, to forget the source and — nature 
| of the subject, or we shall never value the painting at its worth. Let us not 
| look out for points of sacred character—seek to discover the Divinity in the 
| Saviour, or the * blessed among women” in the Virgin: for we shall not 
| find them. It must be frankly understood at starting that there is nothing 
religious in the picture; which is as much as to say that the inner spirit of 
the theme has not been apprehended, and that the work cannot consequently 
come within the category of high art. A marriage-feast is here, neither 
more nor less—but a marriage-feast conceived and ordered in a princely 
feeling ; the personages noble and beautiful, and the whole pervading tone 
that of dignified and genial courtesy. As a specimen of pictorial furniture, 
of the finest of all kinds of decoration, a more perfect thing does not exist, 
It possesses the further interest also of containing portraits of several famous 
ainters and others, among them Titian and Tintoretto. The print is in the 
st style of line-engraving, very complete, finished, and artistic, with an 
excellent effect of delicacy and lightness. } 
PAMPHLETS. 
Tracts for Electors on Finance and Trade. By RB. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S, 
No. Ii. On the question, Should the Income-tax be Continued, and 
the Import-duties Diminished ; or should the Income-tax be Abolish- 
ed, and the Import-duties on Non-Necessaries be Increased ? 
Correspondence between the Board of Trade and T. Graham, Esq., on 
Railway and Canal Combination. 
The Dead Hand : or the Report on the Law of Mortmain. 1851. Ex- 
amined by a Christian Examiner. 
A Letter to Lord John Russell, containing Suggestions for Raising a 

Reserve Force. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Campbell respecting the late 

Inquiry into the Regulations of the Booksellers’ Association. Bya 

il Bookseller. 
tain” the Alabaster Temple in London, By John Henry Vries, 


Phthisis and Tuberenlar Disease. By John Henry Vries, M.D. 
MILITARY GAZETTE. ; 


Was-orrice, June 25.—3d Begt. Drag. Guards—Lieut. E. H. Turton to be Capt, 
by purchase, vice Whitby, who retires; Cornet J. Winterbottom (R.M.) to be Lieut 
by purchase, vice Turton. 4th Drag. Guards—Lieut. A. M. Robertson to be Capt 
by purchase, vice Williams, who retires; Cornet R. Gunter to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Robertson. llth Light Drags.—Lieut. F. H. Sykes to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Sandes, who retires. 10th Regt. of Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. A. Wooltreyes, from 
Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Jacob, deceased. 1)th Foot— 
Lieut. W. Goode to be Capt. by purchase, vice Conran, who retires; EnsignJ. Finch 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Goode. 25th Foot—Ensign F. K. Cox to be Lieut. 
purchase, vice Potts, who retires. 35th Foot—Capt. O. N. Chatterton, from half- 
pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice Bayly, who exchanges. 39th Foot—Liecut. E. B. Maun- 
sell, from the 87th Foot, to be t. vice Hardinge, promoted to an Unatt. Company, 
without purchase. 40th Foot—Major T. J. Valiant to be Lieut.-Col. by purel 
vice Stretton, who retires; Capt. A. Leslie te be —_ by purchase, vice Valiant; 
Lieut. R. Hare to be Capt. by purchase, vice Leslie; E sign C. H. Hall to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Hare. 41st Foot—Lieut. H. W. Meredith to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice R. Stuart, who retires ; Ensign F. C. Bligh to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mere- 
dith. 42d Foot—D. Macpherson, Gent. to be Ensign, by morte bo ; Ensign J. Drys- 
dale to be Adjt. viee Piteairn, promoted. 55th Foot—Ensign W. Macdonnell to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Lloyd, deceased; Gent. Cadet L. Birch, from the 
Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Macdonnell. 62d Foot— 
Ensign C. Cooch to be Lieut. [a vice O'Donnell, who retires. 66th Foot 
—Ensign E. J. Storey to be Lieut. without purchase. 72d Foot—Ensi J.C, 
| Stewart to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Anderson, who retires. 87th Foot—lLieut. G. 
G. G. Munro, from half-pay Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be Lieut. vice Maunsell, 
appointed to the 39th Foot. 93d Foot—Lieut. W. W. Carden to be Capt. by pure 
am vice Goldie, who retires; Ensign W. Turner to_be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Carden. 

2d West India Regt.—Ensign L.R. C. Drouet to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Si » Whose pr tion} on the 17th Sept. 1851 has been cancelled. 
3d West India Regt.—Lieut. H. Jones, from half-pay 01st Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Terry, appointed to the 9th Foot ; Lieut. H. Jones been permitted to retire from 
the service by the sale of his commission. . 

St. Helena Regt.—Capt. C. F. Henry, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. viee Storey, 
who exchanges; Lieut. R. A. Loudon to be Capt. by purchase, vice Henry, who re- 
tires ; Ensign W. H. Hole to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Loudon; H. Tayler, Gent, 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hole. 

Unattached—Lieut. G. Horne, from the 15th Light Drags. to be Capt. without 
purchase. . 

LBrevet—The undermentioned Cadets of the East India Company’s Service to have 
the lecal and temporary rank of Ensign during the iod of their being placed 
under the command of Lieut.-Col. H. D. Jones, of the Royal er at Chat- 
ham, for field instructions in the art of sapping and mining—A. M. Lang, H.F. 
Hanceck, E. W. eh J. R. Monckton, C. 8. Thomason, G. P. de Palesieux 
Falcouet, J. M. Campbell, J. G. I. Griffith. 
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The C of Assist.-Surg. W. G. Clarke, of the 35th Foot, 
has been antedated to 26th March. 

Orrice or Orpnance, June 24.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Second Lieut. R. 
Hawthorn, with temporary rank, to be Second Lieut. with permanent rank ; Second 
Lieut. G. Philips, with temporary rank, to be Second Lieut. with permanent rank. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, June 22. 

















































































































Partnersuirs Disso.vep.—Thompson and Co. Mottram-in-Longdendale, cotton- Saturd. | Monday.) jPuseteys Wednes.) Thurs. | Friday, 
spinners— Vincent and Stibbard, Leadenhall Street, wine-merchants—Fowles and Co. | 5... cent Consols “7 ee oeiecses 
Barranguilla, New Granada, merchants ; as far as regards A. W. Powles—Mason and - “pv Rages Sat OIES xl " oa 

Ditto for Account . eocevoveccvere 100) exal 1008 100% 100} loug 100; 
Co. Hull—Biocksome jun. and Atkins, Dursley, Gloucestershire, attornies—J.C. A. | 3 per Cents Reduced... RTS py ye 101} 101} 101 101 
and W. W. Arliss, Plymouth, dealers in ale—Horner and Cornell, Saffron Walden, | 3j per Cents ...... ++| af | 1033 104 1044 104 104 
corn-factors—Drewett and Sisters, Guildford, fanc -warehouse-kee rs; as faras | Long Annuities . ‘ 6, a <f — 6 6 
y pe: | 
regards S. Drewett—Chapman and ‘Turner, WwW arrington, schoolmistresses—Smith and | Bank Stock, 8 per Cent << 2224 223 | 224 224 2233 
Ormerod, Manchester, bricklayers—Archer and Godwin, Little Bolton, jacquard- ere Stock, 104 yey 2 i as | = me ~ 
machine-makers—Humphreys and Kelly, Chester, plumbers—Walton and Co. Wol- aay awk - x a diem : bi. 0 = Be ee... bi 72 
verhampton, factors; as far as regards F. Ww alton—Spark and Comfort, Farringdon p scalion mt bawdy a : 4 
Street, potato-salesmen—R. and W. Hut r mouth, ship-builders— FOREIGN FUNDS 
Tattersall and Lightoller, Manchester, cotton-manufacturers— Braddock and Rhodes, (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Mottram-in- Longdendale, coal-proprietors—Hall and Tebbutt, Lenton, Nottingham- Austrian 6p.C . ¥ 
YTTTTTTIT TTT TTT p.C t. 82) Massachusetts (Sterling).. 7 Ct. 107 
shire, starch-manufacturers—Dyke and Dawbarn, Liverpool, tailors— Seuts 1 and Belgian.........+. ape — |) Mexican. | 333 
Co. Calverley, scribbling-millers—Wickens and Johnson, Custom! PEED ccccccsessccess vencdlll = — || Mississippi. -|—_ 
Lower Thames Street, hop-merchants—-Hall and Gorton, Mane hester, a Brazilian .....+++seeeeees 5— 1014 New York... -)— 
—Dyson and Ambler, Huddersfield, linen-drapers—-R: andall and Co. Cheapside, Buenos Ayres... ++++0+ . = 77 |, Ohio ..++46. =—_i| == 
clothiers; as far as regards W. Poole—Hamilton sen. and J. B. Hamilton, Liverpool, — sevecscoees seeeeeeS = 1065} — seeees — | 8% 
Roman-cement-manufacturers—Pearse and Hanson, Bush Lane, wine-merchants— — 105 | eens” : bok — 
Richards and Quilter, Birmingham, grocers — Thrale and Haggar, Nottingham, " a ; con ee 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) . a4 64} DittO. cocccccerccccesevees os 
pa r-dealers—Asquith and Co. Leeds, cloth-dressers; as far as regards J. Dean Sill enaisiidehssshemmnhainted 952 Russian . = 118 
elcher and Estcourt, St. Martin’s Lane, woollen-war ; as far as re- French --- | Ditto ... _ 105 
gends C. Belcher—Mills and Sons, Stalybridge, po tens enmemat vehe and Leech, Ditt0 ....seeeeesereees ened — Ss Sardinia os oF 
Yew Orleans; as far as regards E. Leech—Farquharson and Co. Aberdeen, grocers Indiana —— || Spanish — | 49% 
—A. and T. Anderson, Greenock, sugar-refiners. + paar od em ae — a pga — 223 
- ety weg To . . * * = Sterling)...++. _ —_—- o (Passive) .. ° 
— ANNULLED.— Tuomas WENMAN, now or late of Birmingham, mer Maryland (Sterling)......5 — 06 a gga ae 443 

Bankrvupts.—WILLIAM FREDERICK BLacksurn, Motcombe Street, Belgrave Square, SHARES 

bookseller, to surrender —_ 1, August 5: solicitors, Hadleigh and Filder, Gresham (Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 

Street; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Josk ALrnonsk THOMAS, | Rarrways— Reken 

Thavies Inn, Holborn, flour-merchant, June 29, August 5: solicitor, Chidley,Gresham Caledonian... 44 Australasian..... 513 

Street; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Witutiam Ricuarpson, Lom- Edinburgh an 65 British North Am — 

bard Street, merchant, June 30, August 3: solicitors, Vallance and Vallance, Es- Eastern Countie 104 Ge. cocccccsxces _— 

sex Street, Strand ; official assignee, Stansfeld—Grorce Rurianp, Falcon Square, Great Northern . 92 Commercial «f London , 262 

straw-bonnet-manufacturer, July 3, August 6: solicitor, Lawrence, Bread Street; Great South. and 45 London and Westminste wae 

ong assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Cuartes Louis Ketty, Artillery pe othalp nem 968 oe ro weeny 18} 
lace, Woolwich, July 6, August 3: solicitor, Sandon, Duke Street, London Bridge; | Lancashire aml hhize 60h National Provincial 

vmeial assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Joseru CLarincr, Bristol, jeweller, Lancaster and Carlisle ..... Pat. Provincial of Irelan 4% 

July 6, August 3: solicitor, Hobbs, Bristol; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Joun London, Brighton, & South C 107 Union of Australia, 453 

Fry, Joun Freprrick, ORLANDO, and ARCHIBALD REEVEs, Taunton, scriveners, London and Blackwall..... . 8 Union of London... 

July 6, 27: solicitors, Dommet and Canning, Chard; Daw, Exeter; official assig- a North-we 129 ™ A 

nee, Hirtzel, Exeter. fidland .... eece 7 razilian Imperial ... — 

Divipenps.—July 13, Tennant, Chertsey, draper—July 13, Hill, Charlton Place, North British . 354 Ditto (St. John del Bey) 28 exd. 

- s . 3 aS a - . > Scottish Central... 72 Cobre Copper .....+..+« 393 
Islington, builder—July 13, Harris, Friday Street, Manchester warehouseman—July 7 

> “ nd South-eastern and Dover ee 733 Nouveau Monde. coccccecccceses lh 
18, Boldero and Co. Cornhill, bankers—July 15, Summers, Tabernacle Walk, Fins- South-western ......... 96} MISCELLANEOUS 
bury, fancy printer—July 14, Clark and Bleackley, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, iron- York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 74 Australian Agricultural eovccced 16} 
mongers—July 13, Jones, Liverpool, sail-maker. York’and North Midland ........ 51 Canada .......++ 50 

CenriricatEs.— 7b be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of ocks— ‘ General Steam wo, 288 
meeting.—July 15, Warren, Old Brentford, manufacturer of brass—July 13, Roberts, eons West India. ..s++eseees. = = —> . en Steam .| 87 Hy Teh 

eal ar——Jnlv 123. Loder | Jandom ...-++e+-- eo. 2 0; a AM oo cececcceeees 7 
Minories, grocer—July 18, Gibson, High Street, Islington, baker—July 13, Loder, St. Katherine ...... pecsaccaieese 87 South Australian ..... eroccceee 234 


Wokingham, innkeeper—July 13, Stafford, West Smithfield, tailor—July 28, M‘Ker- 
row, Hull, draper. 

DECLARATIONS or Divipenps.—Marshall, Southampton, coal-merchant; second 
div. of 2s. 10d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Valentine, North- 
ampton, grocer; first div. of Ls. 5jd. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street—D. and J. Shaw, Meltham, manufacturers; first div. of 2s. 6a. any day; 
Young, Leeds—Norris, Bev erley, innkeeper ; first and final diy. of 94d. any Tuesday; 
Carrick, Hull. 

Scorcu SrquesrRations.—Black, Glasgow, spirit- ~ June 28, July 19—Proud- 
foot and Crowl, Inverness, contractors, June 28, J 





Friday, June 2%. 

Parrnersnips Dissoivep.—M. A. and E. Sharratt, Windsor, innkeepers—Prosser 
and Hadley, Clipstone Street, Fitzroy Square—Leveaux and Co. Liverpool, wine- 
merchants— Broadhurst and Green, Stoke-upon-Trent, earthenware-manufacturers— 
Cooper and Son, New Windsor, plumbers—Haliday and Bywater, Leeds, joiners— 
Higgs and Walker, Maid ists—W. and G. Firmstone, Kingswinford, 
iron- masters; as far as regards G. Firmstone—Winskill and Good, Great Grimsby, 
joiners—Ramsden and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturers ; ; as far as 
regards J. Ramsden—Thompson and Co. Fordingbridge, Romsey, flax- -spinners ; 
as far as regards R. H. Penny—Shoults and Co, the Maze, Southwark, carpenters; 
as far as regards H. Shoults—Allaire and Chabert, Sand’s End, Fulham, whitsters— 
Turner and Co. Holmfirth, stone-masons ; as far as regards J. England— Matthews and 
Co, Lower Seymour Street, surveyors—Yoxall and Aston, Nantwich, mercers—J. B. 
and H. Gorham, Trowbridge, ocers—Biden and Moorey, Richmond, carpenters— 
Nicholl and Binns, Halifax, fatters Leighton and Co. Great Cambridge Street, 
Hackney Road, coal-merchants; as far as regards A. Leighton—E, and T. Simpkin, 
Alfred Terrace, “"_ yswater, tea-dealers— Pearce and Jenkins, Harriett Street, 
Lowndes Square, Chelsea, milliners—J. H. and R. G. Lake, Falmouth, booksellers 
—J. and G. Driver, Castleford Pottery, tileemakers—J. M. and W. E. Bellamy, Aber- 
a my wine-merchants— Ellison and bey may ee ge spindle-makers—Eeles and 

alip, Leeds, marble-masons—Smith and Co. ds, tailors—Bell and Co. Accring- 
ton, commission-agents—Stead and Butler, Huddersfield, stone-masons—Rhodes 
and Cunliffe, New Accrington, railway-contractors —Glenton and Chapman, New 
Bond Street, ironmongers—Lane and Gordon, M hester, g 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—Joun OLiver Surtees, Wigmore Street, printseller. 

Banxkrvpts.—Georce Courtuore Green, Bread Street Hill, paper-maker, to sur- 
render July 5, Aug. 3: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise ne; official assignee, Ed- 
wards, Sambrook Court—Wiiu1am Ricnarp Carter, Ingram Court, wine-merchant, 
July 6, Aug. 10: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane ; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch 
Lane—Ricuarp Cross, Southampton, watch-maker, July 2, Aug. 6: solicitors, Tay- 
lor and Collison, Great James Street; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury— 
Samuet Earp.ey, Tunstall, joiner, July 5, 26: solicitors, Cooper, Tunstall; Motte- 
ram and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Saran and 
Grorce Curson, Exeter, booksellers, July 6, 27: solicitors, Turner, and Laidman, 
Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—SAMUEL BricKNeELL jun. Exmouth, mas- 
ter-mariner, July 7, 28: solicitors, Bracey, Old Broad Street; Laidman, Exeter ; 
official assignee, Hernaman, Exeter— Joun Wixton, Sheffield, linen-draper, July 10, 
31: solicitors, Parker and Smith, Sheffield; official assignee, Freeman, Sheftield— 
WituiaM Jones, Conway, Carnarvonshire, chemist, July 6, 27: solicitors, Christian 
and Jones, Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, Liv erpool— —Samvet Buckiey and 
Geroror SHortripcE, Macclesfield, millers, July 8, 29: solicitors, Higginbotham, 
Macclesfield ; Hitchcock and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Lee, Manchester— 
Ricwarp HaLEro, Sunderland, provision-merchant, Jul he Aug. 5: solicitors, Burn 
jun. Sunderland; Lawrence and Co. Old Fish Street ; official assignee, Baker, New- 
castle-upon-Ty ne—THoMAs MATTHEWSON, Hartlepool, merchant, July 8, Aug. 5: 
solicitor, Turnbull, Hartlepool; Forster, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, 
Wakley, N: eweastle-upon-T yne. 

Divipenps.— Aug. , Chadwick, Leeds—July 16, Spettigue and Farrance, Chan- 
cery Lane, booksel ers—July 16, Bird, Chester-le-Street, Durham—July 16, Moore 
jun. South ~~ Durham, merchant — July 19, Grinsell, Wolverhampton, grocer 
—July 20, Cuff, Manchester, hotelkeeper—Jul 17, Hill, Thorne, Yorkshire, wine- 
merchant July 17, Roberton, Rotherham, stee -manufacturer—July 17, O'Donnell, 
Sheffield, grocer. 

Crrriricates.—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— July 21, Cuff, ‘Manchester, hotelkeeper—July 21, Chadwick, Manchester, 

r-manufacturer—July 16, Foster, Great Bolton, confectioner—J uly 15, Richards 
un. Wednesbury, coach-smith. 

Deciarations or Divipenps.—Dalton, Charlotte Street, Pimlico, grocer; first 
div. of 3d. Thursday, July 1, and the three following Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basin 

hall Street—Bavin, Wisbeach, draper; second div of 2s. 4d. any Tuesday ; io 1 
—- Chambers—M. and'L. Rowlandson, Whitechapel Road, drapers; third div. 

“<< any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Reeve, Newgate Street, wool- 
r; first div. of 4s. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Hollo- 
a ories, clock-manufacturer ; first iv. of ljd. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guild- 








nts. 




















BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8) 
Sat 


th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 


urday, the 19th day of June ‘1852. 
I8SSUR DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .o.eseceececeeeee £34,952,965 


£34,952,965 


Government Debt, ..++++++++++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities . ° 2, ‘984 ’900 
Gold Coin and Bullion cocccccee 20,919, *590 
Silver Bullion, coe secescesseee 






37 





£34,952,965 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital .. 
Rest 









Public “Depo : 
Other Deposits . 
Seven Day and other Bills. 


£38,741,158 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Cominissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


Government Securities (in- 
cluding Dead W eye £13,874,526 









Other Securities. seseceee 10,868 650 
Notes .....eeeeee 13,515,930 
Gold and Silver Co 482 "052 

8,741,158 





BULLION. oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ... r} 7 9 
Foreign Gold in Coin ,Portugal Pieces 0 : 0 
New Dollars 0 410) 
Silver in Bars, Standard .........- 0 5 e} | 


METALS. Per ton. 
Copper, British Cakes £97 10 0. 00 
Iron, Welsh Bars..... 5 6.. 510 0 


Lead, British Pig..... 16 5 6.1700 
Steel, Swedish Keg... 415 0 oed0 





GRAIN, 


Wheat,R.New 38 to40 Rye wveveeee 281030 | | 





Barley ..... 24—26 | 
| Malting .. 29—30 

Malt, Ord... 52— 56 
Fine ..... 56—58 
co 3 | 


40—43 | 
40—<41 
40—41 
41—43 
46—48 | Peas, Hog .. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


Per Qr. (Impe —_ of England and Wales. | 








wert aH June 25, 


Maple..... 3ito36 Oats, Feed .. Ii tole 

| White .... $4—38 Fine .. 18—19 

| Boilers ... 38—40 Poland .,. 19—20 

| Beans, Ticks. 31—32 Fine .. 20—21 

ea0ee ++ 32-33} Potato.... 22—23 
Indian | Corn. > 30 Fine ., 23-24 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. 

For the Week ending June 4 



























Wheat.... - Rye ....... 308, 2d.| Wheat .... 40s. 9d. | Rye 7a, 
Barley.... 27 : Beans ...... 31 7 Barley ..... 27 5 Beal 3 0 
Oats ....-- 20 2 Peas ....... 30 2 BUS cecceee 20 3 Peas. -31 98 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town-made .......-+++ per sack =. to 43s.' Butter—Best Fresh, 10s. 0d. per doz. 
Beconds .....-eeeeeceeeees | Carlow, 3. 6s, to Ol. Os. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board. ship 3 | Bacon, Irish seccecoees sper Cwt. = to 53 
Norfolk and Stockton .......00 33 | Cheese, Cheshire . — 6 

American ........ per barrel 19 | Derby Plain .. ° — 50 

GIO nc nceanneaasnees | Hams, York ........ ++. CO —7 

Bread, 6d. to 7d. the dib. loaf Eggs, French, per ‘T20, ‘i. “30. to 5s. Od. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate ann LeaDENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.” HMsap or Catrit a? 
s. a. s. dad. «#8. a, s. a¢@ 6 Smirurievp, 
Beef .. 2 8to3 Oto3 4 «4. 2I0%3 Bto4d O Friday. Mondsy. 
Mutton 3 0—3 6—310 .... 3 O—3 8—4 0} Beasts, G seeee 3,639 
Veal .. 2 8—3 4—310 .... 2 4—3 6—3 10) Sheep .13,620 ..,.,. 29,690 
Pork .. 2 8—3 4—3 8 oe... 3 O—3 6—310 Calves, 724 ..... 385 
Lamb,. 3 8—4 4—4 8 2... 4 4—4 8—5 O| Pigs... G40.,.:. 310 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL 

Kent Pockets.........+ eseeee 1208, to 145s. = and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 124, to 13}¢. 
Choice ditto ......seceseeee. 140 — 252 | Wether and Ewe. seseee 10 — 123 























Sussex ditto ..... sceceeceees 112 — 126 /|Leicester Hogget and Wether, oe TD — 0 
Farnham ditto...........+0++ 130 — 290 |Pine Combing.........+ss+eeee0+ LOR — MG 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SmITuriece. WuHitrcuartt, 
86s. to 90s. . B25. tO BAS. ceececerere og to 84s, 
70 — 80 6 — » coccccceces — 72 
o=—- 0 = ee eeerenene % —- 0 
94 —100 98 100 Cocccceccce — 98 
28 — 30 23 — 28 cocccccccee 25 — 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil . sates = = 6 | fea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. 0s. 9!. te 1s. 92, 
Retined 6) Gongou, fine «....+.+.+++ 14 17 
7 © | Pekoe, flowery.. 3—- 40 





“ae ied 1 0 | 
4. 





Candles, per doze’ 
Moulds (64. per doz discount) 5s. 2d. | 

Coals, Hetton . Od. 

TOS. .ceveeres 





Os. Od. 


eee reeeeree 


* In Bond—Duty ' ds. 1d. per Ib, 
Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 60s. to 85s. Od. 
Good Ordinary ....++.+++++ 4 — o. 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 235. 
West in-lia aolasses...... 1is. 6d. to 13s, 6d, 
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PHILHARMOR Ic 0 SOCIETY .—The 
Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed 
that the EIGHTH and LAST CONCERT of the Season will 
take place on Mon paY Evenineo next, the 28th INSTANT, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms Programme Sinfonia, ‘Im Frien, 
Impressions in the country,”’) Fe nand Hiller, to be per- 
formed under the Composer's direction ; Concerto, violin, 
M. Vieuxtemps, Beethoven ; Overture, Jessonda, Spohr ; Sin- 
fonia in A minor, No. 3, Mendelssohn; Overture, Leonora, 
Beethoven. Vocal performers: Madame Clara Novello and 
Signor Gardoni. Conductor, M. Costa. To commence at 8 
o'clock. Single tickets, l/. ls. ; double tickets, lV. 10s.; triple 
tickets, 27. 5s.; to be had at Messrs. Appison and Co.’s, 210, 


Regent Street. 
7 . > 
ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON.—His Grace the President has kindly 
directed the Grounds of Chiswick House to be opened for the 
reception of the Visitors to the Society s Gardens at the 
NEXT EXHIBITION, on Sarvaupar, the l0th Jerr. Tickcts 
are issued at this Office, price 5s. ; or at the Garden, in the 
afternoon of the 10th July, at 7s. 6d. each. Respectable 
strangers, or residents in the country, who will forward their 
addresses in writing to the Vice- Secretary, 21, Regent Street, 
on or before Tucnspar the 8th of Jvty, may obtain from that 
Officer an authority to procure Tickets.—21, Regent Strect, 
Lon¢ om. 
> > > y , 
) rR. CHARLES SELBY’S EVENTS 
TO BE REMEMBERED IN THE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, with Portraits of the Kings and Que ens by Living 
Models.—Mr. CHARLES SELBY will give the above illus- 
trated entertainment at the Music Hall, Store Strect, on 
Wepoxespay Evenine, June 30, commencing at half-past 8. 
Tickets to be had of all the principal Musicsellers. Stalls to 
be had only of Mr. C. Olivier, 41, New Bond Street ; and of 
Mr. R. Ollivier, 19, Old Bond Strect. Private boxes may be 
taken at the Hall 
Mr. CHARLES SELBY will also give the Entertainment at 
Crosby Hall, on Mowvay, 5th Jory; at Peckham, on Tres- 
pay, 6th Jory; at Store Strect, Wreonxespay, 7th Jury; and 
at the Assembly Rooms, Croydon, Fraipar, 9th Jury 
OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
\J WATER-COLOURS.—THE FORTY-EIGHTH AN.- 
NUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, 
Pall Mall t, from 9 till Dusk. Admittance » One Shilling. 
Catalogue, Sixpence. GEORGE FRIPP., Sec. 


7 yar 
Mex MENT to the LATE THOMAS 
MOORE. 

Atan ADJOURNED MEETING. held at LANSDOWNE 
ILOUSE, on Tcespay, the 8th of June 1852, 

A Communication having been read from the Earl of Charle- 
mont, stating that it had been resolved ata Mecting of the 
Friends and Admirers of the late Thomas Moore, that a PUB- 
LIC MONUMENT be raised to him in Dublin, his native 
city, 

It was resolved— 

First, That a Subscription be raised in Great Britain in 
furtherance of that object, anc that the following persons be 
appointed a Committee for this purpose— 

Lonp Lanspowne. Lornp Suetscanr. 
Lonp Normansy. Lornp Joun Russenr. 
Lonp CLARENDON. Lonp Monreacie. 
Lorp Fortescve. Mr. Macavray. 
Lorp Wicktow. Mr. Lonoman. 

Lonp CaRr.isie. 

Second, That the Sums so raised shall not be expended 
until the Designs of the proposed Monument shall have been 
communicated to this Committce aad approved by them. 

Subscriptions will be received at the following houses— 

Messrs. COUTTS and Co. Strand. 

Messrs. SMITH, PAYNE, and Co. Lombard Street. 
Messrs. HERRIES and Co, St. James's Street. 
Messrs. LONGMAN and Co. Paternoster Row. 

And Mr. MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 

Mr. LONGMAN has consented to act as Treasurer for the 

purposes of this Subscription. 

































LANSDOWNE, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY KECEIVED. 












£ s. a, 
The Marquis of Lansdowne... 50 0 0 
Lord John Russell ... ee 50 0 0 
The Marquis of An + 2% 00 
The Earl of Fortese -woeod 
The Earl of Shelburne + 10 090 
Samucl Rogers, Esq........ » 600 
The Right Hon. T. B. Macaw 500 
Henry Hallam, Esq....... 500 
William Empson, Esq. 500 
Messrs. Longman and Cc -.- 8 080 
John Murray, Esq....... ° +» 2000 0 
Edward Moxon, Esq.. - 323 80 
Editor of the John Bull . 220 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. T. V. Dawson. - 1é6oO 
John Hannagan, Esq..... 38980 
Dr. Blundell . - 320 


*." The Committee request that the Subse ribers will send 
the ir amounts as above as early as possible, in order that they 
may be announced in the Ne wspapers. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFF FICE, 


50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings. Established 1806. Invested Capital, 1,311,761. 
Annual Income, 153,0007. Bonuses declared, 743,0001. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 2,087,7381. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 

Directors. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Chairman, 

Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. | Benj. Oliviera, Esq. F.R.S. 
George Dacre, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. George Round, Esq. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, | The Rev. James Sherman. 
Thomas Maughan, Esq. [M.P. | Frederick Squire, Esq. 

John A. Beaumont, Esq. rig Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, MD. FSS. 29 , Upper Montague 
Street, Montague aenene. 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED 


Exampies of the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender | 





























| Bonuses. 
Bonuses added 
sudsequently, 
Date of | Sum Original Premium. to be further 
| Policy.| Insured increased 
| annually. | 
£ |£. 4. £24. | 
| 1306 | 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguishea.| 1222 2 6 | 
} 1811 1000 3319 2 ditto 23117 8 | 
1818 1000 34:16 10 ditto 114 18 10 ’ 
! Eramples of Bonuses added to other Policies 
| fotal with addi- 
ry — yg Date Sum | Bonuses tions to be fur- 
| No. “* | Insured, | added. ther increased. 
} £ Bef & «4. 
| 621 1807 900 982 12 1 1882 12 1 
| lita i810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 120 5000 || «3558 17 8 8558 17 8 














Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon aj - 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom, at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent Street. 





ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 32, New Bridge Street, Black- 


GEORGE M. BUTT, Esq. Q.C. Chairman. 
Bonus.—Policies effected (on the profits scale) prior to the 
3st December 1853, will participate in four-fifths of the 
profits to be declared at the close of the year 1855, and appro- 
priated by addition to the policy, reduction of premium, or 
payment in cash, as the assured may desire. 
JOHN KNOWLES, Actus ary 3 and Secretary. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 


RANCE COMPANY. Established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1834. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Courtown. Viscount Falkland. 
Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl of Norbury. Lord Belhaven & Stenton. 
Ear! of Stair. Wm. Campbell, Esq. of Til 
Earl Somers. lichewan. 
London Board. 
Chairman—Charies Graham, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. .G Henriques, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
Chas. B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, ‘Esq. 
William Pairlie, Esq. F. H, Thomson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
Medical Officers. 
Physician—Arthur H. Hassall, Esq. M.D. 8, Bennett Street, 
St. James's. 
Surgeon—F. H. Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners Street. 
The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 31s} 
December 1847 is as follows— 
Sum added Sum added Sum 








Sum Time to policy to policy payable 
Assured. Assured. in 1841. in 1848. at death. 
£ £ s. d. £ s. da, . a, 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths... 683 6 8 787 100 6470168 
*1,000 7 years — 157 100 = =1,157 10 O 
500 l year.... — 11 560 611 560 


* Examrte.—At the commencement of the year 1841 a per- 
son aged 30, took outa policy for 1000/. the annual payment 
for which is 24%. ls. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums 
1687, lls. &d., but the profits being 2} per cent per annum on 
the sum insured, (which is 22%. 10s. per annum for each 10002.) 
he had 157/. 10s, added to the policy, almost as much as the 
premiums pai 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years, 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information will be 
afforded on application to the Resident Director. 








Under the especial Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen and Field-Marshal his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, K.G. K.T. K.P. G.C.B. and G.CM.G. 


r r + 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 
and EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established a.n. 1837, 
FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE "ON LIVES 
13, Waterloo Place, London. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every 
profession and station in life, and for every part of the world, 
with the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the 
Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon sound prin- 
ciples with reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a 
moderate addition to the Home Premium, in case of increase 
of risk, persons assured in this office may change from one 
clims ate to another without forfeiting their policies. 

Four-Firtus of the Parorrrs are divided among the Assured. 

The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the 
Second Septennial ision of Profits, in the year 1851, war- 
ranted the apportionment of a very liberal Bonus. 

The additions to various Policies are shown in the follow- 
ing examples— 








Age Policy Total 

when effected Sum Additions 

Assured. in Assured, in 1851 
25 wee 1835... £1000 . £164 12 2) Participators 
35... 1838 ... 1000 ... 17619 8 in Two 
45 ... 1838 ... 1000 ... 219 6 6f Septennial 
53... 1938 ... 1000 ... 23519 8 Divisions 
64 ... 18938 ... 1000 .,. 268 1 3 of Profits. 
26 ... I84t ... 100 ... 4912 0) Participators 
36 4... 1844 ... 1000 ... 59 4 9 in One 
46 «4. 1848 ... 1000 .,. 7713 Of Septennial 
55 4... 18044... 1000 ... 8313 7 Division 
66 . isa 1000 915 8 of Profits. 


30 SEPH C AR’ rw RIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 


. 
] RITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION.—1, Princes Strect, Bank, London. 
Empowered by her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
Directors, 
Colonel Robert Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
William Bardgett, Esq. 149, Fenchurch Street. 
George Bevington, Esq. Neckinger Mills, Bermondsey. 
F. P. Cockerill, Esq. Shadwell, and Twickenham. 
George Cohen, Esq. Shacklewell. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. White Hart Court, Lombard Street. 
John Drewett, Esq. 50, Cornhill. 
Erasmus Robert Foster, Esq. 1, Princes Street, Bank. 
T. S. Girdler, Esq. 7, Tokenhouse Yard. 
H. L. Smale, Esq. Doctors’ Commons. 
Standing Counsel—H. Bellenden Kerr, Esq. 8, Old 
8q e, Lincoln's Inn. 
od and Stenning, 13, London Street, 






Solicitors—Messrs. M I 
Fenchurch Street. 
Bankers—Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowlers, and 
Barnard, 50, Cornhill. 

This Institution was originally established under a different 
title in the year 1839, on the plan of admitting the Assured 
to participate in four-fifths only of the profits; but the So- 
ciety has since been remodelled so as to become a strictly 
“ Mutual Association.” 

The whole of the funds and property belong to, and are 
accumulated for the exclusive benefit of the Assured. 

The profits are divided annually among the Policy-holders, 
and applied in reduction of the current year's premium ; 
thus constituting, in effect, an immediate cash payment to 
the Assured. 

Half-credit Policies are granted on terms unusually favour 
able to the holders—the amount for which credit is given 
being gradually liquidated out of the profits. 

Two Tables of Rates have been computed: one entitling 
the Assured to participate in the profits after payment of 
five annual premiums; the other, considerably lower, in 
which the period of participation is deferred two years longer: 
the premium ultimately payable by the assured is, hi wever, 
precisely the same, whichever Table of Rates may ‘in the first 
instance be selecte 

General Meetings of the Members are held annually; to 
whom full and complete statements of the affairs and funds 
of the Society are submitted, and by whom the divisions of the 
protits are from time to time declared. 

At the Annual General Meeting held on the 27th April last, 
a dividend of 30 per cent upon the current year's premium 
was awarded to all Members who had made the requisite 
uumber of payments on their respective Policies. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
London, May Ist 1852. ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 

*.* The Britannia “ Mutual Life Association " is altogether 
distinct from, and independent of, the Propriets 
transacting business under the name of the “ Britann 
Assurance Company.” The only connexion between the two 
establishments is, that their affairs are conducted on the same 
premises and by the same officers, by which means the entire 
disbursements of the Mutual Association are reduced to a 
small percentage on the receipts. 














C LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND 
soe pe LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

s of all ages, and in every station, may assure with 
tne’ Society, and the Assured can reside in any part of Europe, 
the Holy Land, Egypt, Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New 
Zealand, and in most parts of North and South America, 
without extra charge. 

FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The FIFTH BONUS was declared in Jonuary last, and 
the amount varied with the different ages, from 244 to 55 per 
cent on the Premiums paid, during the last Five years; or 
from 5/. to 12/. 10s. per cent on the sum assured. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the 
Shareholders being now provided for, without intrenching 
on the amount made by the regular business, the ASSURED 
will hereafter derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual 
Office, with at the same time complete freedom from liabi- 
lity, secured by means of an ample Proprictary Capital—thus 
combining, in the same office, all the advantages of both 
systems. 

The Fund invested for the security and benefit of the Assured 
exceeds 850,000/.; and the Income is now upwards of 136,000/. 
per annum. 

Every description of Assurance may be effected, and for any 
sum from 50/. to 10,0001. 

A copy of the last Report, setting forth full particulars, 
with a Prospectus,can now be obtained of any of the Socicty's 
agents, or by addressing a line to 

GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
£9, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
. > > 
EF 10M £500 to £1000 is REQUIRED, to 
be secured by MORTGAGE of the ROYALTIES payable 
half-yearly to the Advertiser by Manufacturers, for the use of 
a valuable Invention protected by Patent in England, Scot- 
land, France, and Belgium. The Manufacturers to whom 
Licences have been granted have expended nearly 8900/, in 
machinery, works, &c., which are in fall operation, and may, 
by permission, be inspected. The Advertiser is not interested 
beyond the Royalties, and no risk or liability whatever arises. 
Fifteen per Cent will be paid Half- Yearly for the use of the 
money, and the same will be legally secured, and the fullest 
explanation and particulars will be given. —Address, J. EB. 153, 
Leadenhall Street. 


> > y > > 
NHE WINES of FRANCE and GER- 
MANY have been carefully gathered in their respective 
localities by JAMES C/ *BELL, for Sale at the REGENT 
STREET WINE-CELLARS, w , with all other Foreign 
Wines, they can be obtained ‘by Families at Moderate Prices 
Attention is particularly directed to a fine BORDEAUX 
WINE at 28s. per dozen, in one, two, or three dozen cases, 
which, with the bottles, are included in the cost sw de- 
cribed by the proprietor, whose reputation £88 oeen appre- 
ciated by the public in his City Establishment aut.ng the last 
twenty -five years. 
Post-oftice orders, remittances, or town references, should 
be addressed to JAMES CAMPBELL, 158, Regent Street, 


London. 
NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 


COMPANY'S BEST HOUSE COALS are now selling 
at 19s. per ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the 
Company's wharfs, Camden Town, Kilburn, Shepherd's Bush, 
and Kensington. Address I ud JERDEIN, sole agents, 
16, Upper Ground Street, This Com- 
pany’s coals may also be had at the several stations of the 
London and North-western Railway Company, between 
Lancaster and London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Bir- 
mingham, or to the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, 
Liverpool. 

June 1, 1852. WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 


NIICOLL’S ONE and TWO GUINEA 


PALETOTS.—Many have assumed the use of the word 
Paletot, but the Sole Patentecs and Originators of the design 
erial are H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchants and Army 
Cloth 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT REET ; City Depot, 
22, € :ORNHIL L. 

This most useful and gentlemanly garment costs (for very 
hot weather) ONE GUINEA; but that at TWO GUINEAS 
is chiefly used in this climate, and kept ready for immediate 
use in great variety. As Agents are established in every 
principal Town in the United Kingdom, they are too nume- 
rous to detail in an ordinary advertisement. 

At CALCUTTA, D. WILSON and Co. represent Messrs 
Nieqll ; at MADRAS, E F. SHAW ; at BOMBAY, J. PHIL- 
LIPS and Co.; at the CAPER, J. BRUCE and Co.; at JA- 
MAICA, J. FRANCIS and Co. ; at MONTREAL, Canada, 
G. COWELL. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 


The tendency of modern taste as exercised in BOYS’ 
DRESS, is happily free from the grievous folly to which girls 
are subjected for the improvement of figure and gait, as it is 
called. In the garments made by Messrs. NICOLL, 114, 116, 
118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, the chest and 
limbs, although gracefully clad, are not improperly confined ; 
and the result is a better chance of having in riper lifea 
well-formed chest, with free play for the lungs and other 
vital organs. In point of moderation in cost, and general ex- 
cellence in quality, style, &c. such will correspond with the 
other departments in Messrs. Nico..'s extensive Clothing 
Warerooms, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, 
Cornhill, London. 


x AJ ns 
METCA LFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbieached 
Russian bristles, whieh do notsoften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successfu! man - 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermedis parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercaurs, Binoiey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 s, Oxford Street. 
> DE > » 

INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Sy raps it form 
rient draught, which is highly ag 
Prepared by Dinnerorp and Co. Sipensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves ard 
Kelts,' 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect - 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


. Pp 

] OLLOWAY'S PILLS A MOST EX- 

CELLENT REMEDY for a DISORDERED LIVIR 
and GENERAL DERANGEMENT of the SYSTEM.—Mrs 
Eliza Davies, of Pontyberem, near Carmarthen, had becn 
troubled for years with a disordered liver, which so deranged 
her system, that it produced severe attacks of ague, com- 
bined with which she became so susceptible of colds that she 
was seldom or ever free from them, and thereby was a great 
sufferer. She tried various remedies without de riving relief ; 
but ultimately, she was persuaded to take Holloway's Pills, 
which, in a few days, greatly relieved her, and finally re stored 
her to perfect health. Mr. Trehaine, druggist, Carmarthen 
ertify to the truth of this statement.—Sold by all Drug- 
, and at Professor Hot.oway's, 244, Strand, London 
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ILVER PLATE, New and Second- 
hand.—T. COX SAVORY and Co.’s Pamphlet of Prices, 
with outlines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post-free if 
applied for by a paid letter. The contents are the prices, 
weights, and patterns of new and second-hand Silver Spoons 
and Forks; new and second-hand Tea and Coffee Services, 
Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, and the electro silver 
lated Spoons and Forks.—T. Cox Savory and Co. 47, Cornhill, 
seven doors from Gracechurch Street,) London. 


SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 
LIERS, LUSTRES, &c. 44, Oxford Street, London, 
conducted in connexion with their Manufactory, Broad Street, 
Birmingh Established 1807. Richly cut and engraved De- 
canters in great variety, Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, 
and all kinds of Table Glass, at exceedingly moderate prices. 
Crystal Glass Drawing-room Chandeliers, with glass arms, 
from 5/. upwards. A large stock of foreign Ornamental Glass 
always on view. Furnishing orders executed with despatch. 


Had hy 

EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has FOUR LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 

in this country. s. d. 8. 
Bedsteads, from.... .. 10 6 to 12 0 each. 
Shower Baths, from... 7 0 to 5 15 each. 
amps, (Palmer’s,) from ee ° 16to 5 0 each. 

(All other kinds at same rate.) 

Palmer’s Candles, ......-...++- seeeeecees Ghd. per Ib. 


EA-URNS, OF LONDON MAKE 
ONLY.—tThe largest assortment of London made TEA- 
URNS in the world (including all the recent novelties, many 
of which are registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON’S, from 27s. to 61. 


a eas Al r 

YUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 

/ varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the largencss 
of the sales. 34-inch ivory-handled table-knives, with high 
shoulders, 10s. per dozen; desserts, to match, 9s.; if to 
balance, ls. per dozen extra ; carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair; larger 
sizes, in proportion, to 25s. per dozen; if extra fine, with 
silver ferrules, from 36s.; white bone table-knives, 6s. per 
dozen ; desserts, 48.; carvers, 2s. per pair ; black horn table- 
knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen ; desserts, 6s. ; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black 
wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen; table 
steels, from Is. each. The largest stock of plated dessert 
knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new 
plated fish. carvers, in existence. Also a large assortment of 
RAZORS, PENKNIVES, SCISSORS, &c. of the best quality. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
(all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to 
the show of GENERAL FURNISHING [RONMONGERY, 
(including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and japanned wares, 
iron and brass bedsteads,) so arranged and classificd that pur- 
chasers may easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues with Engravings sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET (corner of Newman Street) ; Nos. 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STREBRT; and 4and 5, PERRY'S PLACE, 


I ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenby 


end Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazensy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazenby and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecunar care which has rendered it 
80 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 

. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


. . y ; 
HE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes 
innumerable pat of the high estimation in which 
GOWLAND’S LOTION is held by the most distinguished 
possessors of brilliant complexions. This elegant prepara- 
tion comprehends the preservation of the complexion, both 
from the effects of cutaneous malady and the operation of 
variable temperature, by refreshing its delicacy and pre- 
serving the brightest tints with which beauty is adorned. 
“ Robert Shaw, London,” is in white letters on the Govern 
ment stamp, without which none is genuine. Prices, 2s. 9d. 
and 5s. 6d.; quarts, 8s, 6d. 


— 
HE SUMMER SUN AND DUST 
are sources of serious inconvenience to persons of deli- 
cate complexion. On the drive, the promenade, the aquatic 
excursion, Ladies should ever be provided with ROWLAND’'S 
KALYDOR, which will be found greatly refreshing to the 
complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, 
allaying all irritability and heat, and immediately affording 
the pleasing sensation attendant on restored elasticity aud 
healthful state of the skin. Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, and 
discolourations are completely eradicated by the Kalydor, and 
give place toa delicately clear and fair complexion. In cases 
of sunburn, or stings of insects, its virtues have long been 
acknowledged. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
Cavtion.—The words “ ROWLAND’S KALYDOR " are on 
the wrapper of each bottle. Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 
20, Hatton Garden, London, and by all Chemists and Perfu- 
mers. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CXCV.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 
lishers before Thursday, the Ist, and BILLS not later 
than Saturday, the 3d of Jury. 
London: Loneman, sy and Co, 39, Paternoster 





































HE COMPANION TO THE 
ALMANACK, or the YEAR-BOOK of GENERAL 
INFORMATION. A very few perfect sets of this 
valuable Work remain on hand, and may be had in 
twelve vols. of two years each, from 1828 to 1851 in- 
elusive, price 37. The Companion of 1852, price 2s. 6d. 
will, with 1853, form the 13th vol. ‘* The unparalleled 
course of Public Improvements is here recorded year by 
year in separate articles or Statistical Tables; and the 
series forms a complete chronicle of the proceedings of 
both Houses of Parliament, from the year 1828 to the 
present time.” The volumes may be had separately, 
price Six Shillings.—C. Knienr, Fleet Street. 
PRUDENT.—LE REVEIL DES 
FEES, performed before the Queen, and 
VILLANELLE, performed at the Author’s Second 
Concert, are both published this day, price 4s. each. 
T. Boosey and Co. 28, Holles Street. 








M USICAL ECONOMY.—Amateurs and | 


Families will find a la stock of genuine edi- 
tions in every class of MODERN and CLASSICAL 
VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, in good 
condition, at one-third of the published price—4d. per 
shilling. Catalogues of several thousand Songs, Duets, 
Glees, Madrigals, and Operas, gratis. All fashionable 
New Music supplied. Town and Country Orders 
punctually executed. Music bought or taken in ex- 
change.—Rosrnson, 71, Wardour Street, Soho. 


NEW WORK by the Author of “‘ The Birthright,” “‘ The Rose of Tisleton,” &c. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WOMAN’S LIFE. 


By EMILIE CARLEN. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





Third Edition, carefully revised, price Six Shillings, cloth, 


THE PHYSICIAN'S HOLIDAY ; 


A MONTH IN SWITZERLAND IN THE SUMMER OF 
By JOHN FORBES, M.D. F.R.S. Physician to her Majesty’s Household. 
WITH A MAP AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
London: WM. 8. ORR and Co. 2, Amen Corner; JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 


COMPLETION OF MACGILLIVRAY’S BRITISH BIRDS. 


In 5 vols. demy 8vo. price 2/. 10s. cloth lettered, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS, 


INDIGENOUS AND MIGRATORY. 

Including their Organization, Habits, and Relations ; Remarks on Classification and Nomenclature ; an Account 
of the principal Organs of Birds, and Observations relative to Practical Ornithology. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS AND WOOD-CUTS. 

By WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M. F.R.S.E, Professor of Natural History, King’s College, Aberdeen. 


The Fourth and Fifth Volumes of this work, completing the History of the Feathered Tribes, 
are now ready for publication, price 18s. each volume. 


London: WM. 8S. ORR and Co. 2, Amen Corner. 


BOOKS FOR EMIGRANTS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 


A Series of Books in all Branches of Literature and Science, adapted for Popular 
and Family Reading. 


oR 1848, 








Just ready, Second Edition, containing the Latest Information from the Gold Country, 


THE GOLD REGIONS OF AUSTRALIA. 


A Descriptive Account of the Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia ; with Particulars 
of the Recent Gold Discoveries. By SAMUEL MOSSMAN, 


TEN YEARS IN AUSTRALIA 
By the Rev. D. MACKENZIE, M.A. 
With an Introductory Chapter, containing the Latest Information regarding the Colony. 














By the Same Avurnor, just returned, 


THE GOLD DIGGER 


A VISIT TO THE AUSTRALIAN GOLD FIELDS. 
With Remarks and Hints for intending Emigrants, and the latest accounts of the Condition of the Colony, 
By the Rev.. DAVID MACKENZIE, Author of “ Ten Years practical Experience in the Colony.” 
W. 8. ORR and Co. London. 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
IMPERIAL CYCLOP ADIA. 


Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty. 





its own Alphabetical Arrangement, and forming, in fact, 
Cyctorzpr1as or DISTINCT DEPARTMENTS OF KNow- 
LEDGE, Which may be subscribed for as separate works. 
The One Division comprehends all those subjects which 
form the exclusive contents of the earlier Encyclo- 
pedias, (such as the folio editions of Chambers,) which 
| were designated as Dictionaries of Arts and Sciences. 
| The subjects of Geography, History, and Biography, 
| did not enter into their plan. These subjects will be 


In 1850, Mr. Kntout commenced the publication of 
“Tue Cycropmpra or THe Bririsn Empire,” as a 
branch of “ Tux Impertat Cyctorep1a.” Such a book, 
perfect in itself, is a desideratum for the English Li- 
brary ; and this Sub- Division will be finished during the 
present year. But the desire of the public has been so 
strongly expressed for a quickly completed Edition of 
the Entire Cyclopedia, that the Proprietor intends to 
proceed with the publication upon a plan which will 
enable him to bring out “ Tae Imprrriat Cycrorapia” 
at the lowest cost, and in the shortest time. 

“ Tae Impretat Cyctopmpra” will be published in 
Two Drvistons and One Svs-Drviston, each having 


comprised in a Second Division. The one Division, by 
a large generalization, may be called Scientific,—the 
other, Literary. 





DIVISION I. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF SCIENCES AND ARTS. 
To be completed in Thirty-six Parts, and in Nine Volumes, 
At the Subscription Price of Three Shillings - hsm each for the Parts, and Fifteen Shillings 
for the Volumes. 


DIVISION II. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPIIY, 


To be completed in Thirty-six Parts, forming Nine Volumes, 
At the Subscription price of Three Shillings and Sixpence each for the Parts, and Fifteen Shillings 
for the Volumes. 


*,* The publication of each of these Divisions will commence, in Monthly Parts, in 
Avevust and SEPTEMBER next. 


SUB-DIVISION. 


y, b) 
THE CYCLOPADIA OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
To be completed in Two Volumes. 
Tilustrated with numerous STEEL ENGRAVINGS and MAPS. 
tionate reduced price. But should any Purchasers of 
the present Series signify their intentions to become 
Subscribers to the Complete Cyclopedia, an arrange- 


&e, 


The existing purchasers of “The Cyclopedia of 
the British Empire” have been free to discontinue the 
book at any stage of its publication; nor have they 





ment will be made by which they will receive an ad- 
vantage in the presentation to them, free of cost, of the 
First Part of each Division, 


become Subscribers to the Complete Cyclopedia. It is 


I » ° ” _ y 
intended to issue the two Volumes, to such Subscribers 


| only, at Fifteen Shillings per Volume ; and to commence 
| a Reissue in Eight Parts for Subscribers at a propor- 
*,* The publication for Subscribers to the complete CYcLOPEDIA will commence with the issue of 
Part I. of “ Tue BritisH Eurtre” on the lst of July, at Three Shillings and Sixpence; and of 
Volume I. at Fifteen Shillings.— Zhe Names of Subscribers will be received, and the Copies delivered, 
by a comprehensive plan of Bookselling Agency, in Town and Country. 
Office for the publication of ‘* Tae Impertat Cycrorxp1a,” 90, Fleet Street. 
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MURRAY? S RAI 





LWAY READING. 





On Tuesday, foolscap 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


THE 


OR 


Two ESSAYS from the “ Quarrenty Revi 


ART OF 


GASTRONOMY AND GASTRONOMERS. 


DINING 


Ew,” Revised, with Additions by the Author. 


** Among the many distinguished and accomplished persons who have kindly fallen in with the humour of the 
undertaking, and have supplied the writer with valuable materials in the shape of hints, recipes, and illustrative 


anecdotes, he deems it 
the Right Hon. Colonel Damer, the Hon. W. Stuart, 
Grant, Bart. Sir H. Hume ( 
the ‘ Spanish Handbook,’ 
Preface. 


an imperative duty to acknowledge his obligations to Count d'Orsay, 
(attached to the British Embassy 
Campbell, of Marchmont, Bart. the 
Lady Morgan, and (last, not least) the Author of ‘ Stuart of Dunleith.’ ”- 


Lord Marens Hill, 
at Paris) Sir Alexander 
* Quarterly Review,’ the Author of 
Author's 


Editor of the 


The former Volumes of MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING, consist of 


MUSIC AND THE 
LAYARD'S POPULAR 
THE HONEY BEF, 
LITERARY 
LIFE OF THEODORE 
JAMES’S FABLES OF 
THE CHACE—THE 
GIFFARD’S DEEDS OF 
OLIPHANT’S JOURN 


AND FLOWER 
ESSAYS F 


ART OF DRESS. 


ACCOUNT OF NINEVEII,) 
GARDEN, 
ROM ‘‘THE TIMES.” 
HOOK, 


SOP. 


TURF—AND THE ROAD. 


NAVAL DARING, 


VEY T0 NEPAUL, 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S NEW SERIES OF 
ROYAL FEMALE BIOGRAPHIES. 
IVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOT- 
LAND, AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CON- 
NECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION, in 
6 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits and Historical Vig- 
nettes, uniform with “ Lives of the Queens of England ” 
by the same Author. Vols. I. and II. are published, 
price 10s. 6d. each, containing — 
MARGARET TUDOR, Qvren or James IV. 
MAGDALENE or FRANCE, rimst Queen oF 
James V. 
MARY or LORRAINE, seconp Qvren or James 
V. anp Morner or Mary QvuEEN oF Scors. 
MARGARET DOUGLAS, Covunress or Lennox, 
AND Moruer or DARNLEY. 
Volume Third will contain 
THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

** Every step in Scotland is historical: the shades of 
the dead arise on every side: the very rocks breath. 
Miss Strickland’s talents as a writer, and turn of mind 
as an individual, in a peculiar manner fit her for paint- 
ing an historical gallery of the most illustrious or digni- 
fied female characters in that land of chivalry and song.” 
— Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Wit Brac KWoop and | Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
DR. CUMMING’S ‘NE Ww SE RIES OF LECTURES 
Fifth Thousand. 2 vols. feap. price 9s. each, cl. gilt, 
JRESHADOWS: or Lectures on Our 
Lord’s MIRACLES and PARABLES, as Earnests 
of the Age to Come. 
( UR FATHER. A Manual of Family 
Prayer. Fifth Edition, price 3s. 
_ COMMUNION TABLE. 
New Edition, 3s. 
S CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? 
A Manual of Christian Evidences. New Edition, 
price 3s. 
| eee SKETCHES. Eleventh 


Thousand. 3 vols. price 9s. each. 


[ BotuRes ON DANIEL. Sixth 

















Thousand. 9s, 
Artuvur Hatt, Virrve, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 


KITTO’S DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Published this day, with upwards of Sixty Engravings, 
principally from the Assyrian Sculptures, 

the 


SAIAH AND THE PROPHETS: 
Evening Series of “* Daily 


Second Volume of the 
Bible Illustrations”; being Original Readings for a 

fear on Subjects from Sacred History, Biography, 
Geography, Antiquities, and Theology. By Jonwn 
Krrro, D.D. 

The EVENING SERIFS, of which the two last 
volumes will be published in the course of 1852, com- 
mang ye I. Job and the Poetical Books; Vo- 
ume IT. Isaiah and the Prophets; Volume III. The 
Life and Death of Our Lord; and Volume IV. The 
Apostles and Early Church. 

The MORNING SERIES, which is dedicated by 
Special Permission to the Queen, consists of— Volume 
I. The Antediluvians and Patriarchs, Third Edition; 
Volume II. Moses and the Judges, Second Edition; 
Volume III. Samuel, Saul, and David; and Volume 
IV. Solomon and the Kings. 

The Work is especially designed for the Family 
Circle, and is handsomely printed in feap. 8vo. enriched 
with fine Frontispieces, Vignette 8s, and numerous Il- 
lustrations on Wood. Each volume is sold separately, 
price 6s. cloth. “ 

Edinburgh : Wint1Am Orrpnant and Sons. 
HaAMiiton, Apams, and Co. 





London: 


‘Just wneaye 8vo. cloth, 5s. . Second Edition, 


atly enlarged, 
‘TRICTURE OF THE URETHRA 


h its Pathology and Treatment; and on the Cura- 
tive Powers of Potassa Fusa in that disease; with 
Cases. By Ronerr Wapr, F.R.C.S, Senior Surgeon 
tothe Westminster Dis pensary. ‘“* Evidently the result 
of extensive exper: nee.”— Lancet. “ The production 
of a painstaking “a an accomplished surgeon. We 
have little doubt of its merits insuring an extensive 
circulation.”— Medical Times and Gazette. 
London: J. Cuuncui.i, Princes Street, Soho. 


THE WORKS OF SIR ARCHIBALD 
AL _— BART 


. HISTORY OF EUROPE, from 

the Commencement of the French Revolution in 
1789 to the Battle of Waterloo. Crown 8vo, 20 vols, 
with a Copious Index, price 6/. 

The Subscribers to this edition are respectfully in- 
formed, that the Publishers will shortly be compelled to 
discontinue the sale of separate Volumes. It is there- 
fore recommended, to those who have purchased por- 
| tions of the Work, to complete their sets with as little 
| delay as possible 


| LIBRARY EDITION, (the Eighth,) elegantly 
printed, in 14 vols. demy 8vo. embellished with 
| Portraits, 107. 10s, 
Il. 
| THE LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF MARLBO- 


ROUGH, with some Account of his Contemporaries, 
and of the War of the Succession. Second Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, uniform with the 
Library Edition of the “ History of Europe,” 1/. 10s. 


1. 
ESSAYS, POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS. 3 vols. 8vo. uniform with the Li- 
brary Edition of the “ History of Europe,” 2/. 5s, 


ATLAS TO ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
constructed, under the direction of Sir A. Alison, by A. 
Kerru Jounston, F.R.S.E. &c. &c.; comprising 109 
Maps of Countries, Battles, Sieges, Xe. Xe. with a 
Glossary of Military Terms. In crown 4to. for the 
crown 8vo. edition, 2/. 12s. 6d. In demy 4to. for the 
Library edition and other editions in demy Svv. 3/. 3s, 

FPITOME OF ALISON'S HISTORY OF EU- 
ROPE, for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
Fourth Edition, bound, price 7s. 6d. 

Wits Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


FOR BOGK CLUBS AND LENDING LIBRARIES. 
I. 
TIEBUHR’S ANCIENT HISTORY; 


A compri*ing Lectures on the History of the Asia- 
tic Nations, the Egyptians, Greeks, C arthy aginians, and 
Macedonians. Translated from the German by Dr. L. 
Scumitz. With Additions from MSS. in the exclusive 
possession of the Editor. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, L/. 11s. 6d. 

** In his account of the Asiatic empires and of Egypt, 
Niebuhr is reported to have foretold more than twenty 
years ago the splendid discoveries which have been 
made in our own days by Mr. Layard and others.” — 
Literary Gazette. 





II. 

NIEBUHR’S LECTURES on ROMAN HISTORY. 
By Dr. Scumrrz. New and Cheaper Edition. 3 vols. 
8vo. 1/. 4s. cloth. 

mT. 

REGAL ROME. By Professor F. W. Newman, 

Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 





TV. 

LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS on CIIEMIS- 
TRY. New and Cheap Edition, containing the Au- 
thor’s latest Researches on Dietetics, Physiology, 
Agriculture, Xe. eanen’ 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


BUFF’S FAMILIAR LE ‘TTERS on the 
| ofthe EARTH. Tre ating of the Chief Movements of 
the Land, the Waters, and the Air, and the Forces 
that give rise to them. Edited by Dr. A. W. Llormann. 
| Foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


DR. LARDNER’S RAILWAY ECONOMY; or the 
New Art of Transport. Its Management, Prospects, 
and Relations, Commercial, Financial, and Social : with 
an Exposition of the Practical Results of the Railways 
in operation in the United Kingdom, on the Continent, 
and in America. Large 12mo. 12s. 


vit. 

DR. LARDNER on the STEAM-ENGINE, 
NAVIGATION, ROADS, 
and Cheap Edition, 


and RAILWAYS. New 
1 vol. large 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Vill. 
BARON VON REICHENBACH’S RESEARCHES 
} on MAGNETISM, &e. Translated and Edited (at the 
express desire of the author) by Dr. Grecory, of the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


1x. 
CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Cheap Edition, 2s. 


x. 
GUESSES at TRUTH. By 
Edition. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 15s. 
| London: Taytor, WaLrox, and Manerty, 
Gower Street; and 27, Ivy Lane. 


Two Brothers. New 


28, Upper 





A New and C vy we ain, one & in 1 vol. 8vo. 
with P » price Lis 

HE WORKS. "at WILLIAM RO- 
BERTSON, D.D. Comprising—1l. History of 
Scotland—2. View of the State of Europe—3. History 
of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V.—4. History of 
America—and 5. Historical Disquisition concerning 
Ancient India. To which is prefixed, an Account of 


| the Author's Life and Writings, by DucaLp Stewart, 


| G. Willis; J. 


PHYSICS | 


STEAM | 
|THE LIFE 





Burnet are extremely judicious, 


F.R.S. Edin. 

Also, a New Edition of the above complete in 6 vols. 
8vo. with Portrait, price 2/. 14s. cloth. 

DR. ROBERTSON’S HISTORY of the REIGN of 
CHARLES the FIFTH, a New Edition, may be had 
separately, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 

ondon : Longman, Brown, and Co.; J. M. Richard- 
son; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; T. Hatchard; F. 
and J. Rivington; Whittaker and Co.; E. Hodgson; 
Bigg and Son; T. Bumpus; J. Bain; Capes and 
Son; Smith, Elder, and Co.; H. Washbourne; Houl- 
ston and Stoneman; R. Mackie; H. G. Bohn; 
and Co.; Stevens and Norton; Bickers and ‘oneks 
Cornish; J. Thomas; T. Bosworth; 
Aylott and Jones; Waller and Son; Griffin and Co: 
Routledge and Co. ; Sotheran and Co.; and L. Booth. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. Cambridge: J. Deighton. 

MR. BURNET’S WORKS ON THE FINE 
ARTS. 
Just published, 
‘| RNER AND HIS WORKS. 
Illustrated by EXAMPLES from his PICTURES 
explanatory of his PRINCIPLES of COMPOSITION, 
LIGHT and SHADE, and COLOUR, 
By Joun Burner, Author of * Practical Hints 
on Painting,” &c. 
The MEMOIR by Perer Cunnixouam. 
Demy 4to. 1/. lls. 6d.; imp. 4to. Artist's Proofs, 57. 5s, 

* The remarks which accompany the plates of Mr. 
and these themselves 
explain visibly the intentions of the great master of 
perspective and aérial effect. Many of those who have 
not hitherto appreciated the real merits of one of our 
greatest English Masters will be induced to study and 
understand him by means of the admirable comments 
which Mr. Burnet has made on his peculiarities with 
respect to aérial perspective, and will at length be en- 
abled to behold ‘ the sun’ Which lurks in the skies of 
every picture touched by the hand of the British 
Claude.” — Examiner, May 22, 1852. 


zately published, 
| ges ANDT AND HIS WORKS. 
With a CRITICAL EXAMINATION into his 
PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE. 
By Joun Burner. 
Fifteen Plates, dito. 3is. 6d.; Artist’s Autograph 
Proofs, imperial 4to. 5/. 5s. (only 50 printed.) 


NDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL- 
4 . OLOURS EXPLAINED, in LETTERS on the 
THEORY and PRACTICE of the ART. 
Illustrated by Fourteen Plates of Examples from 
the several Schools. 
By Jounx Burner. 
4to. 21s. cloth. 


RACTICAL HINTS ON PORTRAIT- 
PAINTING. 
Illustrated by EXAMPLES from the WORKS 
of the best MASTERS 
ty Joun Burner. 
Demy 4to. 21s. 


RACTICAL ESSAYS on the FINE 
ARTS; with a CRITICAL EXAMINATION 
into the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of the late 
Sir DAVID WILKIE. 
By Joun Burner. 
Post 8vo, 6s, 


HE CARTOONS OF RAFFAELLE, 
from Hampton Court Palace. 
Engraved by Joun Burner. 
With Descriptive Letterpress and Critical Remarks. 
Seven large Plates (24 inches by 34). 
In wrapper, 31s. 6d.; or coloured, 63s. 
Davip Boaves, Fleet Street. 
M™ ws BENTULEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
I. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE RIGHT HON. HENRY LORD LANG- 
DALE, late Master of the Rolls. By Tuomas Dur- 
rvs Harpy, Esq. Keeper of the Records, Tower. 2 
vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 30s, 





Il. 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES. 


By M. Guizor, Author of *‘ Corneille and his Times.” 
8vo. I4s. 
II. 


OUR ANTIPODES. 
Colonel Munpy. 3 vols. 8vo. 
trations. 42s. 


By Lieutenant- 
with numerous Illus- 


IV. 


CORNEILLE and his TIMES. 


Guizor. 8vo. l4s. 


By M. 
v. 


SA: Memoirs of the 
By the late Mrs. Romer. 


FILIA DOLORO 
Duchess D’Angouléme. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

vI. 
of KING ALFRED the 
GREAT. By Dr. Reivsnonp Pavuns. Edited by 
Tuomas Waricurt, _ P.S.A. &e. Svo. 4s. 


‘JOURN VEY 


By James Brace. 


through 
Post 8vo. 


A PEDESTRIAN 
HUNGARY in 1851. 
lds. 6d. 

Vili. 


SIXTEEN MONTHS in the 


ISLES. By Axprew Hamivron, Esq. 


DANISH 


2 vols. 21s, 


Ricwarp Bentiry, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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Nearly ready, feap. 


ELECTIONS FROM THE POE- 
TRY OF DRYDEN;; including his Plays, and 


Translations. 
London: Joun W. a & an West Strand. 


HE POLICY. ‘Or RETALIATION, 
AND ITS PROBABLE EFFECT ON THE 
CONSUMER, PRODUCER, AND SHIPOWNER. 
By Wi.tram Parrick ADAM. 
ondon: Joun W. Parker and Son, —— Strand. | 


This ‘day, with 2 st wy 
REAT BRITAIN ONE “EMPIRE. 
On the Union of the Dominions of Great Britain 
by Inter-Communication with the Pacific and the East, 





vid British North America with Suggestions for the | 


Profiatble Colonization of a Territory. By Capt. M. 
H. Synoe, R.E. F.R.G.S. 4 


London : Joun Y. Pasa and Son, West Strand. 


Th is da Third Edition, “8s. 6d. 
N THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lee- 


Diocesan Training School, Winchester. 
Cuenevix Trencu, B.D. Examining Chaplain to the 


tures addressed (originally) to the Pupils at | 





Lord Bishop of Oxford, and Professor of Divinity, | 


King’s College, London. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





ARCHDEACON me og or WORK. 


ay, 8vo, 

HE CONTEST WITH ROME. A 

Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Lewes, delivered at the Ordinary Visitation in 1851; 
with Notes, especially in answer to Dr. Newman's Re- 
cent Lectures. By Junius Cuaries Hare, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Lewes. 

London: = W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


his ¢ lay, M 8vo. 


OLITICAL EL 


gress of Modern cis ey 

LEY, Esq. B.C.L. 
Contents: The Principle of Reform—The Principle 
of Conservatism — Political Parties — Political Pro- 
ss — Public Opinion —Legislative Science—Whom 


Sits or the Pro- 


By Josern Mosr- 


a Member Represents—In what Sense he Represents | 


—The Functions of a Legislator—The Character of a 
Legislator. 


ondon : 


Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Boun's Stanparp Liprary ror JULY. 


ISS BREMER’S WORKS; translated 
3 Mary Howirr. New Edition, carefully re- 

vised. Vol. I containing The Neighbours, and other 

Tales. Post 8vo. Portrait, 3s. 6d. 

Henry G. Bonn, 4, 5, &6, "York Street, Covent Garden. 





Boun’s Standard Liprary For JULY. 


TEANDER'S MEMORIALS OF 





CHRISTIAN LIFE in the EARLY and MID- | 


DLE AGEs, (including his Light in Dark Places,) 
translated by J. E. Rytanp. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Henny G. Bony, 4,5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Boun’s Ciassican Liprary rox Ju 
ICERO'S ORATIONS AND RHETO- 
RICAL WORKS, translated by C. D. Yoner, 
B.A. Vol1V. With Index. Post 8vo. 5s. 
Henry G. Bou, 4, 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Boun’s Screntiric Liprary For JULY. 
RIDGEWATER TREATISES. Krir- 
BY on the History, Habits, and Instincts of Ani- 
mals; Edited, with Notes, by T. Rymer Jones. Vol. 
II. with Index. Numerous Wood Engravings, many 
of which are additional. Post 8vo. Price 5s. 
Henry G. Boun, 4,5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price e 22s. cloth gilt, 
EWIS ARUNDEL; or the Raitroad of 
Life. By F.E. Smep.ey, Esq. Author of “ Frank 
Fairlegh,” &c. With 42 Illustrations on Steel by 
** Phiz,” (H. K. Browne.) Or in 21 Parts, at 1s. 
London: Virrve, Hawt, and Virtus, 25, Pater- 
noster Row. 


NEW —_-- BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
ARLET LETTER,” &c. 
Ina few ons ele post — to be had at all Libraries 
n Town and 


NHE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. By 


NATHANIFL HAWTHORNE. 
London: Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, pone in 8 vols. 8vo. price 4/. 4s. bound. 
, Revised, and Cheaper Edition of 


he 
IVES\ of the QUEENS of ENGLAN 


By Acyes Srricktanp. Embellished on 
Portraits of every Queen. 
N.B. Any volumes may for a short time be had 
separately, price 12s. each, to complete sets. 
Street. BURN and Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough 
reet 


Now re ady, in fep. ‘0. 5s. a New Edition of the 
OETRY OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN ; 
comprising the celebrated Political and Satirical 
Poems, Parodies, and Jeux-d’Esprit of the Rt. Hou. 




















G. Coaping. Rt. Hon. W. Pitt, W. Gifford, the Rt. 
Hon. J. H. Frere, G. Ellis, Esq. Marquis Welle sley, 
and other eminent Literary and Political Characters. 
Illustrated with Notes, and a complete List of the Au- 
thors from authentic sources, 
G, Wituts, Great Piazza, Covent Garden. 
eames his day £,. NINEVEH. 
price 1s, 
A SKETCH “OF” ‘ASSYRIAN HIS- 
TORY; with Details of the Reign of Sennacherib, 
including an Account of bis Invasion of Judea, as re- 
corded in the Cuneiform Inscriptions discovered at 
Nineveh, A Paper communicated to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By Lieut.-Col. Rawiinson, C.B. 
Also, lately published, 

VOLUME X. VOLUME XI. PART I. and VO- 
LUME XIV. PAR? I. of the JOURNAL of the 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, containing Colonel 
Rawlinson’s Readings and Transl: ations, with Alpha- 
bets, Grammar, and Glossary of the Languages of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


| from Cairo to 





| HISTORY of GREECE. 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 


Second Edition of BRANDE’S DIC- 
TIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. 
Revised throughout; with Supplement and Wood-cuts. 
8vo, 60s. ; half-russia, 65s. 

*,* The Supplement, separately, price 3s. 6d. 


It. 


ENGLISH AGRICULTURE in 1850 


and 1851. By James Carrp, Esq. of Baldoon, the Times 
Commissioner. Second Edition (1852). 8vo. price lis. 


Ill. 


Sir JOHN DAVIS'S WORK on 
CHINA during the War and since the Peace. With 
Maps and Wood Engravings. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 

18s, 


* This work, relating to the Chinese war, by a very 
competent authority, takes rank among the most 
amusing of the many clever books to whic h our opera- 
tions against the flowery land have given birth.” 

Examiner. 
Iv. 


INVESTMENTS for the WORK- 
ING CLASSES. By W. R. Gree, Esq. Reprinted 
from the “* Edinburgh Review,” No. 194, April 1852. 
Feap. 8vo. price One Shilling. [In a few days. 


Y. 
The Traveller's Library, Part 23. 


BRITTANY and the BIBLE: 


Remarks on the French People and their Affairs. 
I, Hors. 16mo. price One Shilling. 
[On Wednesday next, 





with 
By 


vI. 
The Traveller’s Library, Part 24. 

The NATURAL HISTORY of CRE- | 
ATION. By T. Liyptey Kempe, M.D. Author of 
** Agricultural Physiology.” 16mo. price One Shilling. 

[On Wednesday next. 


| 
Vil. 


The Third Series of Mr. 8S. LAING’S | 
NOTES of a TRAVELLER; comprising Denmark and | 
the Duchies of Sleswick and Holstein. 8vo. price 12s. 


vill. 


GREAT EXHIBITION and 
LONDON in 1851 reviewed by Dr. Larpner, Xe. 
Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo, price ls. 

“An instructive and varied memento of the Great 
Exhibition.” Spectator. 

“ A reprint, in one thick volume, of articles contri- 
buted by Dr. Lardner to the columns of the Times 
during the progress of the Great Exhibition.” 
Examiner, 


The 


Ix. 


Lieut. SHERARD OSBORN’S 
STRAY LEAVES from an ARCTIC JOURNAL kept | 
in the late Expedition, 1850-51, under Capt. Austin, to | 
rescue Sir John Franklin. Map and coloured Plates. 
Post 8vo. price 12s. 

x. 


A RIDE through the NUBIAN DE- 
SERT. By Captain W. Pret, R.N. With Route Map | 
‘ordofan. Post 8vo. price 5s. 


XI. 


The Rev. N. POCOCK’S Edition of | 
the First Two Books of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS: | 
with Additional Figures, Notes, Explanations, and | 
Deductions. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 

*,* This edition contains all that is required of Can- | 
didates for Examination at the end of their first year, 
under the New Examination Statute at Oxford. 





XII. 


Dr. P. M. ROGET’S THESAURUS of | 
ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES classified and 
arranged. Medium 8vo. price l4s. 


XIII. 


Second Edition of the Right Hon. Sir | 
JAMES STEPHEN'S LECTURES on the HISTORY | 
of FRANCE. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


XIV. 


The Eighth and concluding Volume 
of the Library Edition of Bishop THIRLWALL’S 
8vo. with Map, price 12s, 
*,.* The Edition complete, in 8 vols. 8vo. price 4/. 16s, 


xv. 


TALES and LEGENDS of the ENG- 


LISH LAKES and MOUNTAINS. By Lorenzo 
Tuvan. Feap, 8vo. with Plates, price 5s. 6d. 


XVI. 


The Rey. J. T. WHITE’S EDITION 
of the ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, revised and cor- 
rected, with Additions. l2mo. Price Half-a-Crown. 

London : 


Loneman, Brown, and 


LoNGMANS, 


GREEN, 





On the 30th inst. will be published, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


New Series, No. Lil. price 6s. Annual Sub- 
scription, when paid to the Publisher in advance, 1/.; 
or if the work be delivered by post, 1/. 4s. 

Contents or No. III, Jury 1852. 
- Secular Education. 
. England’s Forgotten Worthies. 
. The Future of Geology. 
Lord Jeffrey and the Edinburgh Review. 
The Tendencies of England. 
The Lady Novelists. 
The Political Life and Sentiments of Niebuhr. 
The Restoration of Belief. 
Sir Robert Peel and his Policy. 
Contemporary Literature of England. 
. Contemporary Literature of America. 
. Contemporary Literature of Germany. 
. Contemporary Literature of France. 

London: Joun CuarMman, 142, Strand. 
BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY ENLARGED. 
With a — rait of Sir AncuipaLp Auison, Bart. the 
Jury Numbe t Price Half-a-Crown, of 


atateate H MISCELLANY 


BRESSe no omer 


lt et et 





WILL CONTAIN: 

Memoir of Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. Witha 

Some Notions of the Ancients. (Portrait. 

The Life of an Architect.— My ‘* Apprentice- 
hood,” &c.—A Mingled Yarn. 

. Summer Excursions through the Salzkammergut, 
in Upper Austria. With Visits to Salzburg 
and the Baths of Bad Gastein. 

The Scrapes and Escapes of Tom Baggs. 

A Visit to the Biue and White Niles. 

Jack Sepoy. 

- Reminiscences of a Man of the World. 

. The Father of the French Drama. 

10. Defence of M. Libri. 

11. Ballad of Sir John Franklin. 

12. Coronation of the Emperor of Hayti. 

13. Anecdote of William Holmes, Esq. M.P. 

14. Reviews, &c. 

Ricuarp Bentiry, New Burlington Street. 


* viem 


CSranav 


HE. DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 

ZINE for Juny, price 2s. 6d. or by post, 3s. Con- 
Touching the Identity of Junius—Sir Jasper 
Carew, Knt. Chapters I. II. 111.—Beyond the Veil— 
Flowers in Sickness. By a Dreamer—Heroes, Ancient 
and Modern. No.1. Epaminondas of Thebes and Gus- 
tavus Adolphas of Sweden—Leaves from the Portu- 
guese Olive. No. III. The Cancioneros—Hanna’s Life 
of Chalmers—Great Britain and Italy—The Heirs of 
Chapters XX. xt. XXII.—The 
Lady and the Bard. By the late J. J. Callanan—The 
Crusader of Bigorre. A Legend of the Pyrenees—The 
Corkonians, Past and Present. 

Dublin: James M‘Grasuan, 50, Upper Sackville 
Street; Wa. S. Orr and Co. 2, Amen Corner, London, 
and Liverpool; Joun Menzies, Edinburgh. 


PERIODICALS FOR JULY. 





TAINS + 


Randolph Abbey. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. No. 
CCCCXLI. Price 2s. 6d. ConrTents: 
Our National Defences. 
Katie Stewart. A True Story. 
American Politics. 
My Novel; or Varieties in English Life. _Part 
Alphonse Karr. > 
Nepaul. 
The Celestials at Home and Abroad. 
The General Election. 
Il. 
NHE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By 
Cuarctes M‘Ixrosn. Part V. 
Convrents: 
Frvir-Hovses: viz. Vineries, Pineries, Peach- 


Houses, Cherry, Fig, Plum, and Apricot Houses; Tre- 
pical Fruit-House. P1Lant-Hovsrs: viz. Conservato- 
ries, Green-Louses, Orangeries. 

Engravings of Houses and Gardens at Frogmore, and 
of Nuthill House and Garden, Fifeshire; and 125 ll- 
lustrations engraved on wood, by Branston . 


111. 

OURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, AND 

THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND 

AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND: 

No. XXXVII. With 3 Engravings of Farm-Steadings. 
Price 3s. 

Witutram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 6d. in paper cover, 
HAMBERSS POCKET MISCEL- 
LANY. Volume VII. To be continued in 
ew Volumes. 
. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; D. N. Chambers, 
‘ase W.S. Orr and Co. London; J. M‘Glashan, 
Dublin; ‘and all Booksellers. 


On July Ist, Part I. of a New Series of 
HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE 
Conducted by Mrs. 8S. C. Haut. 

Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, in announcing her intention to 
undertake the editorial conduct of ** Sharpe’s London 
Magazine,” hopes to render that publication agreeable 
and instructive, and to enlarge its sphere of usefulness 
by increasing its popularity. For this result she looks 
to the aid of experienced and accomplished authors, 
who are willing to codperate with her in the endeavour 
to make this work practically useful : rejecting all politi- 
cal disquisitions, and all matters that may originate or 
sustain prejudice, her efforts will be directed to give tu 
this publication a character that will insure its wel- 
come into families—especially addressing it to English 
homes. 

The aid of the publishers will be cordially given to 
obtain the best assistance that literary talent can sup- 
ply. The work will be printed on improved paper, 
with new type; each Part will contain 64 pages of 
letterpress, with two interesting Engravings on Steel; 
the price of ls. monthly will place the work within 
reach of all classes, and ‘with the active zeal of Editor, 
Authors, and Publishers in combination, the enlarged 
circulation, and consequent augmentation of its utility, 
may be hoped for and anticipated. 

Virrvr, Hart, and Virrve, 25, 
London: Printed by Josera Crayton, of 320, in the Strana, 

County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joseru 
Crartron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. B 
stan'’s in the West, in the City of London; and Pub 
br the aforesaid Jost ru CLAYTON, q Wellingts on Stre et, 
in the Precinct of the Savor st d, in the County of 
Middlesex.—Sarvapar, 26th Jv x B 1852, 








Paternoster Row. 
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